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The power of the gods 
and the freedom of God 


PROFESSOR FRITZ MARTI, of Marietta College, Ohio 


Bas the man of the Enlightenment the gods were no longer real, 
and he retained almost no awareness of the powers which, 
nevertheless, were his lords and the lords of his time. Rationaliza- 
tion had given him a buoyancy which allowed him to float on the 
surface of the soul. The depths of his soul remained undisturbed 
by any tempests of his time. He could maintain an easy equilibrium. 
He was a modestly happy man. Even now, the rational happiness 
of enlightenment is a gift enjoyed by many. 

Sometimes I think this is the specific happiness of Americans. 
But of course I. know that it is unfair to speak of a single trait which 
distinguishes a country or a people. Though America shared and 
still shares the happiness of enlightenment, another part of American 
history is the plenitude of blessings which the immigrants and 
settlers received from their God, who showed them human paths in 
the wilderness. Though their image of God had superstitious 
traits, traits objectionable to the more rational severity of men of 
enlightenment, yet the more profound piety would always seek God, 
in the image, rather than one of the gods. Thus, up to the present, 
the image has not lost its strength. Only very recently insidious 
weaknesses have appeared. The biblical calling of a chosen people 
has been robbed of its religious broadness by those who would 
narrow it down to an alleged preferment of the inhabitants of the 
United States and, in this manner, something has been fashioned 
which looks very much like the image of a god of Americans. 

Such an image makes life pinched and poor. The image itself 
can be conceived at all only because to this day there is a widespread 
desire to depict God as the greatest among the gods, perhaps as the 
one among them who alone is true. Still, this kind of picture is not 
the peculiar property of Americans. The all-powerful mysterious 
Somebody is not a new god of the New World. The Old World 
too is loath to take leave of the great image of God which hovered 
over the vicissitudes of the world and which bestowed so many 
blessings. It is a most difficult duty to seek God, not there, not 
beyond the images of God, but here. 

It seems easy to recognize images as images, easy to talk about 
the gods. Who would still believe in gods! Their time is past. Once 
upon a time they had power, Man gladly served them. They had 
lifted him up from among those who stood under the coercion of 
ineffable demons. In gratitude, man praised the gods. But while 
he bestowed praise upon them, his very words also endowed them 
with poetic properties. In order to prevent their departure into the 
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super-world of poetry, the theologian would endeavour to portray 
the gods appropriately. Worshipping man wanted to comprehend 
the gods as the ones who quite properly have power over the world. 
Comprehension, however, locates the gods in the past. Whosoever 
really comprehends them understands why they had their power 
during their age. Thus, comprehending thought, though starting 
with worshipful reticence, eventually issues in the dusk of the day 
of the gods. And when things have gone that far, it seems easy to 
tell the tale of the definite deities of the past. 


In truth, that which seems to be unconditional in the proper 
power of the gods is appropriated from the forceless uncondi- 
tionality of God, even though man does not yet know it. Many a 
man cannot know it because he believes that God is a great potentate, 
almighty because of sheer preponderance. Such a man will imagine 
the might of God as a power to bring about anything which, per- 
_ chance, should strike God’s fancy. But there is no unconditional 
power. Power is something strictly conditional. This was understood 
even by the clever little boy in Sunday school who inquired whether 
it would be possible for God to create a mass of rock so big that it 
would be beyond the power of God to lift it up. Power in the sense 
of force is conditional. God however is forceless. On that account 
alone, nothing can resist God. As soon as this truth dawns in the 
mind of man, man becomes aware, somehow, that the uncondi- 
tionality of God makes essential claims upon the soul of man. 
The soul is free in its deepest ground, only because, in the midst 
of every urgency of the world, man can experience God as that which 
is most urgent but which never urges, as that which never coerces 
and which, therefore, is truly boundless and, finally, on account of 
its very boundlessness and forcelessness, that which is the irresistible 
call for man’s freest homecoming. The soul is free, but the fearsome 
mind senses God’s unconditional claim as something very nearly 
threatening, and the result is that, in consciousness, man is capable 
of setting up God over against himself, as One who is altogether 
Other, and whose image is the picture of overpowering forces. 
Man finds it easier to bear up under divine force, rather than to 
endure the forceless presence of God. , 

It is difficult to speak of God, doubly difficult for us who no 
longer dare believe in one of the gods, nor in the deification of God. 
It was never so difficult in the time of our fathers who still spoke of 
God as of the greatest god, the only god. For us, such speech is no 
longer permissible, because there have been those great souls whose 
profoundest piety forbade them to speak rashly, lest they should 
blaspheme. We had to listen to them. Having listened, we have 
understood that, for us, it would be the greatest blasphemy to 
praise God as the greatest among the gods. Such praise can be 
great, it is nevertheless blasphemous. It is difficult to speak of God, 
since, for too long a time, the very word God had to serve as a name 
for the particular god whom the age happened to serve. 
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God is not one among the gods. But without God, the gods 
have no power. The power which the gods wield brings a degree of 
liberation, and the gods appear as liberators. Their appearance 
reflects something of the freedom of God. 


A godless man is in the clutches of demonic powers which he 
cannot apprehend, nor comprehend, but which haunt him never- 
theless. Frightened, he is made to revolve about his own haunted 
self. He cannot understand himself and therefore he can find no 
firm footing, no fixed stand, for he cannot know what haunts him 
and makes him revolve. He is in the power of something ineffable, 
and there is no magic which could annihilate the ineffable. Still 
man would try magic in order, at least, to make these powers 
favourably inclined. They, however, coerce him inwardly without 
being able to have an inclination. Impersonal powers have no 
inclinations. To be inclined toward this or that means to be personal, 
to be Somebody. And to have an inclination toward man means to 
make a claim upon man, since man is fit to acknowledge a claim, 
and since this fitness is peculiarly human. Man experiences such a 
claim as a commandment. 

It is the commandment which enables man to defend himself 
against the ineffable, with a definite Yes, or an outspoken No. 
“Thou shalt” and ‘thou shalt not,” these are the peremptory 
words by which the gods liberate man from his numb possessedness. 
Now he can grasp the haunting powers as manifestations of what 
the god either wants or forbids. Though the will of the god remain 
a riddle, man finds life easier under the commanding power of the 
gods. 

It proves wholesome for man to dedicate himself to a god. 
In adhering to a god, man finds himself elevated, for he finds himself 
able to evaluate the manifoldness of his own nature, in respect of 
the will of his god who, thus, lifts him above the changing whims 
of the human will. 

The god reveals a will of his own. It might seem at first that he 
demands nothing but the submission of human arbitrariness and, 
as a consequence of such submission, the peace of the human soul 
would seem to be the god’s concern. The soul has peace if it becomes 
calm through the firmness of its goal. Yet man is submerged not 
only in the billows of his soul but in the depths of the world. He 
partakes of the world, and the world has a part in him. Whatever 
is impossible, in the world, man cannot do. What he is able to do 
must be possible in nature. If he is able to make use of himself in the 
pursuit of the goals of his god, this subordination implies an order 
which is not counter to nature. Thus, it appears that not only 
the measures of man are subject to the god, but even the manifold 
possibilities of nature which surrounds and supports man. The god 
shows himself not only as the master of man, he also claims mastery 
over nature. 

Such a claim is nothing strange, for the mere manifoldness of 
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data which make up the environment of man does not yet amount 
in the mind of man to a notion of nature. For primitive man, the 
multiple and different data do not fall in line, as a uniform nature, 
they surround him as manifold magical entities in which he must 
have part in many contradictory ways. Insofar as this primitive 
magical world is what man originally experiences as natural, the 
notion of a nature of uniform order is something artificial and late. 
It is not early experience but late reflexion which makes man’s 
environment appear as orderly nature. ‘‘ Nature” is a conceptual 
structure which, therefore, is aligned with some fundamental trend 
or other of the spirit of man. If a man fundamentally align himself 
with his god then, in his conceptions, nature likewise must show a 
trend toward the god, who is its innermost centre. Not strangely, 
indeed, but like a sheltering shell, the theocentric world view 
envelopes and puts at ease the spirit of a man who is dedicated to 
his god. To be sure, in the mind of such a man, the relation stands 
in reverse: only because the god is the ground and centre of nature 
can he make an unconditional claim upon the allegiance of man. 


Or are we to asume that the claim of a god is not unconditional ? 
‘“‘ For indeed there are many gods and many lords.” What do we 
know as to their rights and titles. 

We are able to know what is essential with regard to the gods, 
and what we need to know of them can be told. It is proper to tell 
it, and it has been told ever so often. There seldom was a time at 
which it could not be heard. But, having heard it, thoughtfully to 
align one’s will with it, that is the daring adventure. For to will what 
is known of the gods means, at the innermost, to break their ruling 
power. 

Inwardly we feel at an early time what bliss comes upon us 
when, without reservations, we can stand under the rule of a god. 
Later, when our reservations have already turned the god over to 
the turnkey, time, who must lock him up in his due abode in the 
past, we come to know, by and by, how much bliss the god has 
bestowed upon us during his rule. It seems to be a sad knowledge, 
since a return of the god’s rule is barred by the very truth about him 
which we have come to know. In our secret heart we may mourn 
over the god although, in our conscious mind, we may be unwilling 
to admit it. 

However, such mourning is not unspeakable. We ought to speak 
of it, in the inwardness of our mind, and we ought to give voice to 
what softly began to sound in our heart at the time at which we dared 
to make our first reservations, when we were desirous to understand 
the rule of our god in its legitimacy. That desire was our secret 
desertion. At that time we had already lost our god, for none of 
the gods can withstand the question of legitimacy. 


_ A god can bestow bliss only as long as he rules without question. 
This is why many a man endeavours to remain deliberately void of 
probing questions. The endeavour is vain, because deliberate will 
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has no such power. To be sure, some are saved from the inquisitive 
fall; it would seem they are saved by the gracious power of the gods. 
For these latter men, the world becomes godless. They come to 
deem everything untrue which, before, was called holy; to deem 
reality itself unholy. But the unholiness of reality is a deceptive 
appearance. 

To be sure, every god gives way to the irresistible question as 
to his legitimacy. To be sure, that question deprives us of the 
blessing of the gods. Still, we dare not dodge the question. The 
question itself is legitimate. It is not wrong to ask it. We should 
be doing wrong had we a mind to withdraw from the quest, after the 
question has struck. It strikes like the yet far and faint stroke of the 
hour of our fate. It is fate if we must question the rule of our god. 
Yet, in the first faint sound of the question there is already Promise. 

What rings in the question is the reverberation of something 
much more glorious than the blissful rule of the god. Though we 
are bound to miss the feeling of being secure in his blessings, there 
comes upon us an incomparably greater security, in the certainty 
that we dare not adhere, without question, to anyone who has no 
ultimate right to rule. This certainty is the deepest ground of true 
piety. And the question regarding the legitimacy of the gods is a 
pious question. The answer is nothing novel. Almost all times have 
heard the annunciation that the rule of every god must come to its 
end, and many a time it has been said, in addition and in explicit 
words, that the true sense of the annunciation is not any gloating 
over the impending dusk of the gods but the very Joy of God in the 
making, like early morning shivers of light dawning behind crags 
all the more dark. 

We must remember, however, that too often God has been 
visualized in the image of the greatest one among the gods. For us, 
such visualization is no longer permissible. We are to see into 
greater depths, to see in calmer serenity. God is not Somebody. 
He who imagines that he is seeing Somebody is beholding only 
the image of one of the many gods and lords. If he is pious he will 
admit, in his heart, that the image veils more than it reveals. He who 
knows that the finite forms we call gods deserve no unconditional 
veneration can venerate them in the most pious way, resting their 
case before the supreme court of history which vindicates their 
legitimacy, as a matter of the past, in which they are buried. 

The shadows of ‘profoundest mourning hang about the burial 
of a god. Nevertheless the burying hands fulfil a sacred duty. What 
they do must be done. But the one who does it is not the one who 
bestows anything. In the etching of Rembrandt (B 83) a man’s 
hand reaches up from the dark, in order to support the head of him 
who has been taken from the Cross, dead. A beam of light falls 
upon the hand and reveals it as receiving a great gift rather than 
bestowing a service. Objectively it is only the light of a torch. The 
supersensuous reality requires no unbelievable miraculous light in 
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order to become visible. The supersensuous does no violence to 
anything. It leaves everything free. That which is of God leaves 
everything natural, free, unconditional, and thus it becomes visible 
even in things which lack life. In that way, Ferdinand Holder has 
taught us to see mountains.! What is living can become a true 
image of God. All the more does Life Eternal find verification in 
the image of death. God is over life and death. 

“God is not Somebody.’ In such utterly simple words, 
Medicus? can tell the truth to our age. And that, perhaps, is the 
novel, the plain, which no longer needs the devices of deification. 

Schelling called God “the utterly free being.” The gods 
however are not fundamentally free. This is why, for our age, it 
is no longer right to speak of God as of a god. In this, our times 
have come of age. Ours is not a new era, come upon us, or in the 
making. Epochs which relieve each other like military guards 
belong to sheer imagination.- We can no longer imagine a beginning 
and an end of time. Consequently we can no longer imagine an 
initial epoch, a middle age, and a final period, as a Joachim of Floris 
imagined it, nor a fivefold sequence of epochs as Fichte seems to 
have imagined. To be sure there are epochs, but without finite 
number, and without final relief. The epochs overlap, and there are 
many gods and many lords. 

A god who is no longer lord still remains one of the gods, as an 
entity of poetic significance. But what is religiously significant is 
his being lord. Thus, for instance, the earliest Christian formula 
was decisive that Christ was the lord (kyrios). The recognition of 
a being as lord is the sign of the epoch of that lord, and the epoch 
passes with the recognized rule of its lord. Still, the lord of a passing 
or past epoch need not lose all his power. Though no longer 
acknowledged as lord he may yet continue to rule men, under- 
ground as it were, and regardless of either being recognized and 
named as a deceiving spirit or a devil, or being namelessly at work 
in the soul which, on account of his lacking recognition and name, 
is uncertain of itself. Since it is possible for gods to transfer their 
power underground, it behoves man not to touch the power of the 
gods out of sheer whim and without calling. God alone can undo 
the gods in such manner that nothing haunting remains. 

Only insofar as we are called to seek our place in the cause of 
God do we have any calling to touch the gods, that is, to recognize 
them very accurately as the beings they are; and to treat them 
accordingly. Every true fight for the cause of God is a struggle 
for the clearest insight. It can be named variously, as a struggle 
for vision, an effort toward intelligence, a stand for the rule of 


Bs ie Grand Muveran”’, in the Chicago Art Institute. And other canvasses by 
older. 


2Fritz Medicus, my teacher, at seventy, in the fall of 1946, retired from the chair 
of philosophy at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology where he taught for 
three decades and a half. 
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reason, a quest for the realm of the spirit. The spirit must come of 
age, and the age of the spirit must come. This was already clear 
to the abbot of San Giovanni in Fiore. But he expected the advent 
of the spiritual age at a definite date, and the realm of the spirit 
does not come at any one time. It did not come at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and it does not come today. The realm 
of the spirit is no outward age, no terminal epoch. Its peace is 
entirely inward, and it is not even a necessarily ripening fruit of 
faithful service. Reality was never without its innermost peace, 
without its still ground. Yet peace is always still in the making. 
And even the most reticent and pious servant is all too obtrusive 
and obstreperous. 

It is as if God were withdrawing from an obnoxious and even 
blasphemous deification, as if God were speaking only where man 
does not penetrate, quite secretly, from a selfless distance, yet in 
the most challenging proximity. 

The nearby freedom of God reveals what is coercive in the power 
of the gods. Being a definite shape and character, the gods must 
claim what is due them, and they cannot tolerate what does not 
agree with them. This is true even of the god of those who too 
boldly call themselves Christians and who make a god unto them- 
selves, by means of deifying God. 

The gods are intolerant in no weakly way. Their exclusiveness 
is their strength. But owing to this very strength of their nature they 
are unfree, they are jealous gods, tyrants tyrannized by their own 
essence. They have no other strength. To be sure, their power is 
not physical but mental. And every appeal to the mind, in the last 
analysis, is an appeal to responsible freedom. Even in the service 
of the gods, man cannot completely lose his freedom from God. 
But the gods themselves are unfree powers. Their very power marks 
them as unfree. 

Relieved of their depressing power, the gods ascend into the 
ether of poetry. As poetic entities they can still elevate the mind of 
man but they can no longer rule his soul. In retrospect, and rid 
of their rule, man will call the gods mythological entities. By the 
word myth he signifies that, originally, these entities were more than 
matters of poetic bliss; they were lordly powers. 

In our own century, many no longer see in Christ their Lord. 
For them his power is that of a myth of the past. This is why they 
are godless in the eyes of the Church, which believes in Christ and 
which, consequently, must deny that, like every other myth, the 
Christian myth could ever become something decidedly past. Such 
a denial of the ordinary historical process springs from a faith whose 
roots often reach into the very depth of human existence, and we 
do not want to make light of the denial. Still, one who believes 
differently, or one who is an unbeliever, cannot but see in the 
negation of any possible end of Christianity a slighting and almost 
frivolous denial of freedom. God’s is the utmost freedom. Yet 
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on the very account of God, faithful believers must make seemingly 
incurable incisions between themselves and their infidel contempo- 
raries. The anointed one says: “‘I have not come to bring peace 
but a sacrificial dirk.” Perhaps he is thinking of the sacrifice of 
Isaac, for he shortly continues, “‘ no one who loves son or daughter 
more than he loves me is worthy of me.” 

Probably there never was a time of uniform belief. The very 
greatest among the myths not only brought unity but also division. 
Should we wait for a post-Christian. myth which would unify man- 
kind? Is the rule of a new god in the making, of a god who, in 
Christian eyes, will be as terrifying and blasphemous an image as 
was the Christian god in Jewish eyes? Or, instead of waiting for a 
new myth, should we again resort, for a change, to some religion of 
reason, to a minimal religion so modest of claims that nobody 
will take the trouble even to contradict it? 

Is a religion of reason fundamentally different from a religion 
of revelation: Is not the origin of both all too human? And is it 
not essential for both to claim an ultimate validity, in all minds? 

But what about ultimate validity? Why can man dodge such 
claims? Can he not acquiesce in a view of reality which, without 
making claims, remains but an image? 

Man does view the world. And he views it as real. Furthermore, 
he himself is part of the world. Thus, he cannot but have a double 
view of himself, the first of a being conditioned by his environment, 
past and present, and the second of a knower of the conditions in 
the world. As a knower he becomes a riddle unto himself. To know 
means to stand off from the known, to take distance from things 
which become strange. To know means no longer to be quite at 
home among things. Where can I be at home, as this very one, and 
as a self? As myself, the objective context of things cannot contain 
me. The world of things has no hold upon me. What alone can 
hold me must lie hither of the world of things, not thither. My 
reality is on the side of the objective world, not in it, nor beyond it. 
My place as a mere thing among things cannot satisfy me. Things 
hold each other conditionally. I want more. That alone can hold 
me which I can hold firmly. And nothing conditional is firm enough. 
It affords no unconditional faith. I can have faith only in reality 
by which I can stand faithfully. Man finds a firm hold where he 
owes faith, where faithlessness would be treason unto himself. 
But man cannot be faithful as just anybody. If I am to be faithful 
it is as I, as this specific self, not as ‘“‘ someone.” As myself I seek 
my specific and peculiar position, my own spiritual posture. What 
holds my allegiance may not at all hold another’s. The task which 
commands the allegiance of another is not my task, strictly speaking. 
In order to become my task also, it requires transformation and 
translation. I must hold unto my own task. My task is what is most 
peculiarly my own. As my task it is of my future. What I was and 
what I am is not yet my very own. The past and the present become 
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mine only insofar as my concern with them is also my concern with 
my distinguishing duty. In a world without duties I could not find 
myself as a self. It is my duty to do what I alone can do. As the 
particular self I am, I find a firm hold only upon my calling. The only 
view of the world which, in truth, I can call my world view is a view 
that clearly shows the place of my calling. The peculiarly human 
view of the world binds man, the one man in question. He is bound, 
but he is not coerced. He is not a thing tied among things by coercive 
forces. He is bound in faith; he desires faithfully to do his duty. 
His world is a world of cheerful quest. The image of his world 
cannot be objective, detached, scientific; it has to be mythical. 

Myth binds but it also liberates. The language of myth addresses 
man as one who is to act, and it assigns him his place of action, his 
service, nay—so it would seem—his réle and his character. He is 
not to relinquish his post, he is to serve faithfully, his very réle 
seems to be prescribed. He seems to be totally bound. If this 
outward appearance of the mythical view were also its inner meaning, 
man would be irredeemably bound indeed. Bound by myth, by the 
letter of mythical language, man would be utterly unfree. But that 
is only an appearance. In truth, the myth is no scenario, no stage 
manager’s book of lines and directions. Myth puts before us not 
order but challenges. The myth itself is a challenge. Man is to act, 
and to seek the right action. Which action is right, the myth does not 
tell. The stories it tells amount to hints only. The mythological 
story is always in need of interpretation. Man must dare to interpret. 
Such daring alone can lead to the ultimately valid. 

If human actions had no reference to anything ultimate, and 
if their meaning, at best, were a penultimate truth, such pragmatic 
truths would have the very effect of restricting the agent to the 
possibilities of movement implied in his unfree nature. 


If a world view is adequately to fit a free being, it must involve 
ultimate validity. And ultimate validity is never the same thing for 
all, nor the same, once and for all time, for any one individual. 
No mere view made to fit all men can present a picture in which I 
can see my ultimately valid place. Nor could I take a place, as a 
responsible being, where I should be unable henceforth to seek 
my place anew. What I need are not logically demonstrable common- 
places, nor psychological straightjackets, but freedom for my soul 
and, therefore, the simple demonstration, that is, the pointing out 
of the place on which I can take my valid and valiant stand now, 
in the expectation that I shall find an equally dignified place on which 
to stand tomorrow. What is to be shown is that, in this world, I 
am not only accounted for but counted upon. However, if such 
counting should stop at any one contingent aspect of one of these 
singular units called men, it could not lift man into the freedom of 
God. It would degrade him to a deified entity. For a free being, 
deification is a degradation, for the gods can never be freed of their 
own nature. This chance unit of the individual, therefore, must also 
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be counted as naught, in turn. If he were not also nothing, individual 
man would have uniqueness only as a matter of natural mutation. 
In his nothingness, however, the revelation can be made of his 
ultimate abode in the freedom of God. In the language of tradition, 
we could say it clearly and concisely: God calls me unconditionally, 
and he can also very well dispense with my services. Thus our true 
status is revealed unto ourselves. 

Men call their adequate view of reality revelation. They do not 
usually claim that, in such a view, everything is entirely clear. After 
all, man as an individual is not the one who will know without fail 
what is the right thing he is to do. His action is not something 
accurately calculated, but something conscientiously ventured. He 
acts. But he also knows that he is a useless servant. He knows it 
because, in the imagery of the myth, he sees beyond the present. 
The myth does not predict temporal events; mystical images reduce 
time itself to its relative place. In this manner, man is already lifted 
beyond the struggles and pains of the present. Out of a divine 
freedom he can look back upon what is now and here. In freedom 
he can look upon his servitude, as if he were already discharged. 
The most serious service is demanded of him and yet, ultimately, 
it counts for nought. Thus alone can his actions refer to the ultimate. 

For God, the temporal is already past. God is not tied into 
time. This is why, in revelations, God is always already past. Thus, 
Moses is not permitted to see the glory of God before it is past. 
The Lord who reveals himself will hold his hand over Moses who 
stands in a cleft of the rock. “I will cover you with my hand until 
I pass by; then I will take away my hand, so that you may see my 
back, while my face shall not be seen.” (Exodus xxiii, 22-23). The 
revealed one is already past. He posits himself as past, precisely 
in his revelation. Afterwards, the scribes can interpret and expound 
this past one. And it is with God’s past that man is connected by 
the ritual. Tradition tells him the ritual must be performed the way 
it was performed of yore, and in no other way. 

True, the ritual faces the future too. It appeals to the God who 
is free from his past which he posited in revelation. The ritual 
invokes him as the one still to come, the Judge and the Redeemer. 


Past, and future, and ever present, thus mythical speech 
describes God. This appears contradictory to the ratiocination of 
enlightenment, for which it remains a dark riddle. Even for those 
who avidly seek a revelation, God must appear as veiled in darkness. 
Not too closely, therefore, will they approach the appearance of a 
Somebody who seems to possess the power of magic and miracles. 
““ The people stood off at a distance, while Moses approached the 
dense darkness where God was.” (Exodus xx, 21). 

The mythical images become transparent only as, by and by, 
we learn to see that it is more adequate to call God the utterly free 
being. Then it becomes clear that essential freedom is not a matter 
of merely acting according to one’s own nature but, rather, to put 
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one’s nature into the place where it belongs, that is, to get it behind 
one, as one’s decided past. Genuine freedom consists at least in 
such acts by which we posit our past. Similarly, the nature of God 
is a nothingness if it is not posited as a past. To be sure it is the duty 
of the pious man to put before him, to have present in mind, to 
re-present the past, the nature of God. But it is not his duty to 
remove the past, nor could he do it. 


In Christian doctrine, the revelation that has come is a decided 
past, already decided at as early a time as the days when Paul wrote. 
Only an unbelieving Thomas will want to put the hands of 
experience upon that which is already decided. What is only nature 
of God had to be buried. And the ritual demands that it be con- 
sumed. Perhaps we may make bold to interpret that, forever, the 
only sacrifice acceptable before God (oblatio acceptabilis) is the fact 
that the nature of God is nothing ultimate but always something 
dying for the sake of the living spirit. Therefore, as long as, in our 
eyes, the eternal appears plunged into time, the kingdom of heaven 
must be of the future. 


The theologian will want to put a restraint upon unauthorized 
interpretations. Nor is it our intention, in interpreting, to read 
anything novel into the old words which have long been read for 
all to hear. The philosophical task is only to remind ourselves that, 
even for the myth and for church doctrine, it is nothing strange and 
unheard of to say that revelation is always something past, and to 
caution ourselves against any identification of God with the things 
of revelation, which are already past. To put it sharply: for God, 
being past, being no longer, is the condition of being the very freest. 


Of this truth, enlightenment too partakes, in a small measure, 
since for enlightenment the gods are decidedly no more. But the 
larger measure belongs to the pious heart, as its daily prayer, lest 
man in his heart deify God. And an important measure of the same 
truth belongs to the God-seeking spirit, though that spirit—in many 
—be unable in conscience to join in the profession of current beliefs. 
The God-seeking spirit is in need of our simple truth, in order that 
it never be tempted to believe that God can be found among the 
gods. The most free being is not found among wielders of power. 
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Personality as Purpose in Religion 
A Criticism 
J. P. CHALK 


F I were to invert that sadly overworked remark of the Irishman 
who was agin to starting from where he was, I should suggest that 
the conclusion of my paper would make an admirable beginning. 


This conclusion, however, is such a simple and obvious one, 
that I should be almost ashamed to mention it at the outset, were 
it not for the fact that its implications seem to need some recognition 
as we go along. 


My conclusion then is that to aim directly at what is called the 
integration of personality, as the main business of religion, is unwise, 
since our main spiritual objective should surely coincide with what 
we conceive to be the main purpose of life. And for the religious 
person, the main purpose of life is simply to do the will of God. 


True, the integration of personality may be the will of God, 
but the will of God may well include not only more, but more 
important purposes than the integration of personality. 


The equating of these two ideas, I believe, leads to a position 
wherein lurks a subtle danger. Should a king appoint a soldier 
head of his army and the soldier make it his main business to become 
a great General, that might seem to agree perfectly with the purpose 
of the king. Now the purpose of the king was to appoint a man who 
would win battles, defend the country, and if need be, die in the 
service of the Crown. 


And the point is that whereas these two aims may coincide 
much of the way, they may not coincide altogether. For it was not 
the purpose of the king to create a great General; it was rather to 
preserve and further the interests of a kingdom. What is more, by 
concentrating on becoming a great General, the soldier, being human, 
may overlook the main purpose of the king; whereas if he concen- 
trates on that purpose he cannot overlook it. 


May I venture on quite a different illustration from the realm 
of the sacred? If we were to discover that Jesus of Nazareth had 
made it his main aim in life to become the greatest saint in the world, 
would not our spiritual consciousness suffer shock? 


In Liberal religious thought the integration of personality 
has been variously posited in recent years as the main purpose of 
the religious life. To take a typical example: in A Free Religious 
Faith' this purpose is set forth in the following terms, (page 95): 


1 Lindsey Press, pp. 219. Paper 3/6. 
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“The evolutionary process, which appears at first sight so 
diverse and conflicting, yields in the end a spiritual interpretation 
which enables man to see himself both physically and spiritually 
as the latest and highest expression (in time) of what he calls a 
purpose.” The theme goes on—in a passage that makes one 
sympathise a little with the simple pilgrim seeking guidance on his 
way to the celestial city—(page 97): ‘‘ Moreover, this justifies a 
prophetic anticipation of the next step in man’s evolution, pointing 
towards integration of the sub-conscious and self-conscious levels 
of the human mind through self-conscious co-ordination of the 
emotional and sub-conscious levels with the rational and intuitively 
conceived patterns of value. Only by this process of integration can 
the fissure between the conscious and sub-conscious be closed, and 
the dispassionate tranquillity of a real maturity be achieved. This is 
what we mean ”’—the statement continues—“ by personality; it is 
towards the achievement of personality that each individual life is 
thrusting its way up from sub-conscious levels, creating rational 
self-consciousness which at first appears to be the antithesis of the 
emotionally conditioned sub-conscious but by which the self becomes 
unified in one organic whole.” 

A little further on we are told: “the full meaning of life’s 
struggle lies ahead in a fulfilment of man’s basic needs at a higher 
level of unitary control and self-sufficiency.” And a little further 
on again, we read: “‘ The stimulation and direction of this progressive 
urge are the chief and proper concern of religious institutions.” 

We may now pass on to consider whether this particular 
conception of integration exhausts its meaning. Actually, of course, 
it does not. There is, for example, the inter-relation aspect of 
integration in personality. Thus, Peter Fletcher in his volume 
entitled Jn Search of Personality, (page 121) says: “‘ The Church must 
go out in search of Personality. This implies more than becoming 
completely sociable. Personality is a new quality of living experience 
that becomes possible for human beings through the kind of relation- 
ship or integration they achieve with one another when they grow 
out of their individualistic preoccupation and achieve a higher kind of 
organic unity through fellowship or communion in mutual affection.” 


This conception is further developed or rather deepened by 
some of the religious existentialists, as where Marcel, in his second 
volume of Gifford Lectures The Mystery of Being—Faith and Reality 
emphasises the intersubjectivity of relationship and insists that we 
must consider personality as essentially of the nature of being in 
inner relationship, or (as Buber), with a ‘ we-are’ basis of ontology 
in place of the ‘ I-think.’ The integration of personality here becomes 
a conscious flux in loving relationship, an inward experience, involving 
mutual enrichment while preserving the integrity of conscious being. 

Now it is just here that this wider and deeper conception of 
integration, (where it is not, as with some writers, merely a psycho- 
logical form of humanism) may seem to coincide most closely with 
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what we conceive to be the will of God. I should agree, and would 
utter no word against such integration, provided, again, that we do 
not equate the two objectives. For, as I have already suggested, the 
requirements of the will of God may go further,—indeed, do go 
further, as I conceive things—beyond all temporal relationships 
of whatever nature, to demand faith, obedience, dedication, to an 
order beyond time. Moreover, at the other extreme, we may have to 
concede the possibility of some kind of genuine religious faith to 
many who have no belief in any actual integration either within or 
between human beings, since they do not admit the existence of such 
beings in any individualistic sense, as ultimate selves or souls or 
personalities. We must return to this, but here, in passing, let us 
glance at a possible compromise. It might be thought that the true 
interpretation of the integration of personality may be arrived at by 
substituting the collective term Man or Community as representing 
the medium of integration in place of person or persons. Something 
like this seems to be suggested by Principal Raymond Holt in his 
printed address Open Minded Certainty’, where he states, on page 30: 
** we live in a world part of whose purpose can be recognised as the 
purpose to create personality, and this is not achieved by creating 
a number of egocentric individuals, but by creating a society in 
which all members share their joys and hopes.” 

On the other hand, to return for a moment to A Free Religious 
Faith, we read on page 98: “ Social solidarity and mass enthusiasm 
are not valid substitutes for the individual attainment of personality.” 
And on page 99: “Society of itself has neither sentience nor 
personality, and no sign or promise of anything approaching either.” 

Well, perhaps the most that can be said in this connection for the 
moment is that social factors contribute to the shaping of personality. 
But as Professor G. W. Allport of Harvard writes in his work on 
Personality—a Psychological Interpretation—‘ Personality is essen- 
tially a developing internal structure. Culture is relevant only when 
it has become internalised.” 

So we come back apparently to the inescapable fact that, for 
the integration of personality, individuals must not only be the real 
creative factors but, whatever mutuality there may be between them, 
an essential character of integrated personality is growth from within. 


But now, as we have already been reminded, we cannot take 
it for granted that the self exists. Such existence, in the sense of any 
identical living continuum has been either denied or seriously 
questioned by countless thinkers and in many systems of thought. 
One has only to mention the doctrines of Buddhism, the many forms 
of Materialism, or the views of individual philosophers from the 
perplexity of David Hume to the scepticism of Bertrand Russell. 

On the other hand, unless these views can be reasonably 
countered it would seem that the whole case for the integration of 
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personality falls to the ground. This, however, is not one of my 
reasons, obviously, for suggesting that such a purpose, directly 
pursued, is unwise. For were the ‘ no-self’ position tenable, there 
might be, and indeed is, what is'claimed in some cases to be a 
religious attitude to life. But one could hardly speak any longer 
of religious purpose as response to the will of God, which, in the 
present instance, is my definition of religion. 

As a matter of fact, however, it seems to me that, apart from 
philosophy or metaphysics, modern psychology has satisfactorily 
demonstrated the reality of the self as the nucleus of personality. 
Space will not allow me to substantiate this, nor is there need for 
our present purpose. 

Allowing that the self is a reality, and reading this not in any 
ego-centric sense but as essentially involved in vital relationship in 
personality, let us pass on to a brief consideration of what is implied 
by the term personality in the present context. And again, to save 
space, we can take for granted the elementary fact or facts, summed 
up in the words of Tennyson: 


“*°Tis life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


This is the universal drive behind and within all human 
personality, manifesting itself uniquely in particularised personality, 
with which we are not concerned, and in personality in general, 
through dispositions, qualities, capacities, character and so on. 
All are involved in the creation of personality. 

This instinctive drive at the root of life, as soon as self- 
consciousness arrives, issues in self-regard. This subsequently finds 
itself in conflict with external forces, others’ interests, and an inner 
moral urge or series of insights. Now a writer like John Oman, 
in his well-known and able treatise on Grace and Personality states, 
page 293: “‘self-realisation is not a moral end, and, except for the 
higher service we can thereby render, it may not be made any part 
of the moral end.” This may be an overstatement. The self, for 
conscience’s sake, may seek towards truth in its thinking irrespective 
of others. Yet Oman’s dictum is surely right enough in showing 
that self-realisation must inevitably include much that is nothing 
more than self-regard. Where it is more than this, as in self- 
realisation through moral or loving relationship, mutuality returns 
conscious profit to both sides, or, in other words, purely human 
advantage. This, then, is my first point against the attempt to make 
the integration of personality the main purpose in religion. 

But now, even where personal integration, including moral 
aspiration and loving relationship may subserve a religious end, 
these by no means exhaust the value of the individual in view of 
what may be the fuller purpose or purposes of life. The question 
of personal freedom cannot be avoided here. 

In Liberal religious thought—apart from the question of 
ecclesiastical or state authority—this principle of personal liberty 
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is usually considered of paramount if not of absolute importance. 
Nevertheless, in a ceaselessly experimental and creative order, free 
in itself, the value of the individual in and for the purposes of 
Providence may not necessarily end at the circumference of such 
personal liberty. Quite obviously it doesn’t. 

And where the individual recognises this in general, or in 
specific instances, contrasting this with actual recognised evil, his 
religious attitude should surely include a spiritual acceptance of the 
fact or facts, no less than the necessary rational recognition. Thus 
it is man’s privilege, if he will, to agree nobly with necessity. Such 
an attitude effects that vital reconciliation which transmutes compul- 
sion into co-operation, so far as such an attitude alone can do so; 
it changes necessity not into free choice but into spiritual 
acquiescence. But its absence cannot deflect the main purpose, it 
merely robs the individual of peace. Thus, within or beyond the 
religious consciousness the value of the individual still remains for 
the purpose of Providence over and above the actual homo-centric 
sphere of personal liberty and moral value. 


This can be seen, for example, in the purpose furthered through 
the individual in growth from infancy to age, or in the continuance 
of the race in birth and death. 


Our freedom, of course, is strictly limited; we are subject to 
hereditary influences, conditioned by our environment, dependent 
on our nurture, moulded by education; we are affected by changes 
of health, fortune and habit; or sudden illumination, for which no 
conscious or freely chosen effort has prepared us, may modify our 
whole future. Oman, in the work referred to above, makes his main 
thesis combat the old doctrine of irresistible grace. Such arguments, 
as far as they are concerned with the individual as a freely acting 
moral person are, no doubt, convincing. Moreover, freedom of the 
will, with its attendant responsibility, is the essential cutting-edge 
to any free and vital development for the individual. Yet personality, 
surely, besides being free, and besides being employed for ends 
beyond itself or its own knowledge, is also capable of being stirred 
to action rather than to passive acquiescence by influences other 
than those entertained by choice, which influences help to shape the 
individual’s life or cause him to further ends beyond his own purpose, 
ends yet consciously realised. Thus: I open my eyes involuntarily 
and am instantly obliged to see the sunlight which affects my whole 
outlook and sets me on a course of uncontemplated altruistic 
action; or I look out of a window and see a rose newly opened and 
am at once compelled to register a sense of beauty and delight that 
sends-me to gather it; or I encounter by accident a saintly person 
and can do no other than revere him and respond to his appeal. 
Granted, my prior state may have made me susceptible, but this, 
too, will have been the result of ‘ circumstances’ as much as of 
character. In any case there is here little or no real freedom of choice, 
any more than when a person genuinely ‘ falls in love.’ Yet momen- 
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tous results may follow. Taken piecemeal we may not be able to 
attribute any particular religious significance to such facts but, 
taken together, they constitute the major part of our experience, 
so that, as religious persons, we can hardly do other than regard 
them as factors in a creative order. 

Thus my second point is that life calls for a wider religious 
orientation than that which would make the mere integration of 
personality our main concern. 

I come now to my third point, which rests on a brief statement 
of certain other facts that seem to me to strengthen what I have 
so far said. First—and in general: the range of ‘ personality ’ with 
which the integrationist would have us deal, is, even individually 
considered, so far beyond our knowledge or understanding as to 
be that far beyond any possibility of our conscious control for the 
shaping of predetermined ends. Secondly, and of outstanding 
importance, the following four substantiating facts: 1. The existence 
of the sub-conscious, affecting possibly most of what a person may 
think, feel, say, do, or dream. 2. The unconscious region, possibly 
connected with the racial unconscious. 3. Capacities revealed in 
genius, the mystic, the martyr. 4. Capacities discovered through 
suggestion, hypnosis, telepathy or kindred phenomena. 

It is when we consider all these facts together, none of which, 
I submit, may be justifiably left out of account when we speak of 
integration, that we realise the formidable nature of the task that 
would set this aim before us as the main purpose in religion. What 
integration is possible must surely be a by-product of another 
orientation altogether. Actually, after about thirty years of age, 
the average personality changes little. This certainly is observable 
of the millions who, though they may learn more, seldom become 
much better—one might even include the best Christians!—and 
sometimes worse. People may improve a little with age in respect of 
steadiness, tolerance or technique in living, but seldom if ever as 
far as the ‘ whole’ man is concerned. 

Again, experience shows that the finest work in the world is 
seldom done by ‘all-round’ developed personalities. Quite the 
reverse. The most evenly developed people are the least creative. 
It is the lop-sided people who do most to further the significant 
developments in life. 

These observations seem to indicate very clearly that the purpose 
of Providence with us is something other than the perfection of 
personality, at least here. What is this something other? The 
ultimate purpose is, of course, quite inscrutable. And yet we must 
have some purpose in religion. What should it be? 

I fancy it must be something based on the belief that Providence 
trains us for certain ends much more wisely than we can train 
ourselves. Providence gives us-—as we give children—only a compara- 
tively small though necessary measure of freedom, but much direct 
or indirect attraction, guidance, prompting, checking, comfort, or 
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compulsion according to need and capacity, and all because we do 
not know and cannot know what the Father’s ultimate purpose for 
us is. This is to say that only as we respond to His training, to the 
moral, altruistic or mystical urge of our nature in particular, not in 
a general way merely, but through our own special bent or gift, can 
we discover what is the divine purpose here for us. 


But if one should ask for an indication of purpose in more 
general terms, all that can be said is that everyone is obviously 
called to share in overcoming the apalling powers of evil by service 
and sacrifice in a spirit of compassion for the revelation of a kingdom 
not of this world. Such service and sacrifice can never be lost. 
Jesus of Nazareth did not say: “‘ Blessed is he that loseth his life ” 
for there would be no sense in that. He said, if we can accept these 
words as his: ‘‘ He that loseth his life shall find it.” That surely 
epitomises the profoundest truth and experience known to man. 
Yet our conscious attention is not to be directed to that finding, 
because “‘ He that seeketh his life shall lose it.” 


And this because it means reversing human evolution which, 
so far, has disclosed four stages: physical man—fierce struggle for 
survival; intellectual man—competition for supremacy; moral 
man—co-operation for common welfare; and spiritual man— 
service and altruistic sacrifice, transcending self-interest for some yet 
higher stage we feel or perhaps dimly see but cannot know. 


So my final word would be: we are called to respond, each 
through the use of his own gift or gifts to the vision of the Good 
revealed through the great Light Bringers (or in this age, perhaps, 
through the illumination of inspired groups), and while doing this, 
to leave the rest to God. 


And as for the ultimate purpose of the whole creative order— 
though we do not know, we can surely still believe—since faith has 
its reasons—that it is, through the courage of love that we should 
enter a kingdom where we are still destined to enjoy God and 
glorify Him for ever. 
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Personalistic Theology 


DR. A. DE WILDE, of Holland * 


HE turn of the nineteenth century to the twentieth shows an 

important change in general thought and feeling. The idealism, 
naturalism and positivism of the closing century no longer satisfy 
the deeper minds. A hunger for the real life is awakening. The 
course of the lives of such men as William James and Tolstoy is 
a sign of the times. The hegemony of the natural sciences is beginning 
to decline. It is becoming increasingly clear that physics describes 
only one aspect of reality. Eyes are opened to other aspects. In 
biology and psychology ways of thinking are inaugurated which 
start from totality; from structure, shape and purpose. Philosophic 
thought creates various forms of life-philosophy which, notwith- 
standing their failings, facilitate the transition from sheer naturalistic 
thinking to a more spiritual way. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
Edward Caird, Josiah Royce and Borden Parker Bowne; in Europe, 
William Stern and Charles Renouvier, show the unique significance 
of the person in the totality of Being. The phenomenologic method 
is laying the foundation for penetrating analyses of human nature 
in the coming years. This method shows a sharpened sensibility 
for the inner structure and character of human life. Max Scheler, 
an acute phenomenologic thinker, first succeeds in approaching the 
human person in a way acceptable to modern consciousness. While 
the European catastrophe of 1914-1918 appallingly reveals the lack 
of human communication in Western society, Martin Buber and 
Friedrich Ebner, struggling for new foundations of human life, 
discover the essentially social character of human existence; they 
establish the term ‘‘ I-Thou relation” as descriptive of a primary 
element of human life. The term “‘ existence ”” became current as an 
indication of the specifically human mode of being. 

Meanwhile, in theology, a movement was going on which re- 
discovered the quite peculiar character of “‘ the holy,” of “‘ revela- 
tion ” of “* faith ” and “‘ church.” ‘‘ Holy ” is that which is “* wholly 
other”? than the world, inspiring awe and adoration; religion is 
more than an immanent human phenomenon; religion means that 
man is touched and transformed by the “* wholly other.” Revelation 
is not only man becoming conscious of what lies dormant in him; 
it is a real reception from a transcendent Reality. Faith is not a 
religious emotion, remaining within the boundaries of the human, 
but the grasping of supra-human salvation. The Church is not only 
a human union, but the exponent of a divine message. For many 
theologians the new stress upon Transcendence has brought the 
**[-Thou relation’ into a central position in their theology. In 
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consequence of this, theology gets a personalistic face. It is impossible 
for us to discuss the many theologians in whose teaching this point 
of view plays an important réle. We mention only a few: Oman, 
Brunner, Heering, Niebuhr. In what follows we shall try to show 
what, in our opinion, Christian theological thought will look like, 
when it seriously takes into account the personalistic view. 

Before we deal with the question of the importance of the idea 
of the person as a theological symbol, we shall try to define this idea 
itself. We shall attempt to ascertain the difference between the idea 
“‘ person ” and other ideas which resemble it and with which, owing 
to a more or less loose parlance, it is often confused, to the detriment 
of its true significance. 

“Person” must be distinguished from “ subject,’ an idea 
which, since Descartes, has come to play a big réle, meaning 
“bearer of a definite act.” ‘“‘ Person’ means more; it is the entire 
man. ‘‘ Person” is also more than “ individual,’ which term 
denotes a member of a group who is differentiated in a certain way 
from it. A plant or an animal may be looked upon as an individual, 
but never as a person. ‘‘ Person” must also be distinguished from 
‘“* personality.” This rather young word denotes an ideal after which 
man strives. ‘“‘ Person” is the more descriptive symbol. 


In the second place we must consider the importance of the 
idea of the term ‘ person.’ It is often used in an ontological sense: 
that is, for a state of pure being. In which case “‘ person ”’ is looked 
upon as the absolute definition of man’s or God’s mode of existence. 
So it is in Scholasticism, with Stern, Scheler, Hartmann and others. 
They manipulate the idea of person in a dogmatic way. Rather must 
we hold to Kant’s critical doctrine of knowledge. Knowledge of 
the ultimate does not exist. Our knowledge is ‘ knowledge of,’ 
that is to say, it is related to a reality transcending consciousness; 
but it always remains our knowledge, and is never absolute, though 
its broadening and deepening never ends. Indeed, it is gradually 
renewed; it creates new categories, not through the course of an 
immanent process (as with Hegel), but through the interplay of the 
**’'An Sich” (to quote Kant). So the idea of “‘ a person ” is a symbol, 
a sign, a finger-post, pointing in the direction of the ultimate reality 
of human existence; though this reality remains a mystery. 

Ontological personalism runs the risk of losing the mystery; 
one may feel as if one is at the bottom of knowledge. Symbolical 
personalism makes us realise continually that our knowledge is 
only “* patchwork.” It deepens our feeling of the dignity, integrity 
and ultimacy of the person. 

The core of the person manifests itself in the consciousness of 
the ego. We will get farthest in analysing human existence, not by 
starting from a certain Befindlichkeit (state of mind or mood), but 
by a close meditation on this consciousness of being an ego. From 
this analysis we learn the principal things about personal being. 
The person is characterised by self-consciousness; he forms a unity; 
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he is essentially social; he is a source of activity; in this activity he 
is, in the last resort, really free; he is concrete: an individual who 
has a history and who makes history. 

A man of faith tries to formulate his belief. It is not true that 
religion is emotional only; faith without belief is as impossible as 
a flame without fuel. Belief seeks intellectual expression, and then 
the categories it uses become of great importance. 

Christian theology, being fed from Biblical revelation, does 
Justice to its object only when using personal categories. 

The Bible speaks in an undeniable way of a God who is an ego. 
He is self-conscious. He is creatively active. He is social: He seeks 
man; He wants to establish an all-enfolding community; the 
Kingdom of God. He acts in complete freedom; there is no Fate 
above Him. He deals as the Living One with living men, and his 
dealings with men are the core of history. He is no abstract Being, 
no Idea or such-like, but the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
A Personalistic theology will hold that faith in the living God is 
the most living religion. 

Xenophanes in antiquity and Feuerbach in modern times are 
the classical adversaries of “‘ anthropomorphism ” in the idea of 
God. The Ethiopians, it is said, imagine the gods to be black, the 
Thracians blond and blue-eyed. Not that God created man in his 
image, but that man creates God in his. So man, so his God. 

It must be said that this view of the facts in question is not an 
unprejudiced one. It is an issue of the religious or philosophical 
point of view of the thinker. Xenophanes believes in the Immutable 
One, Feuerbach in Humanity as the Supreme Being. They have a 
preconceived idea of godhead into which personality does not fit. 

We reverse this reasoning. The sense of the Holy, alive in all 
men, is expressed in various ways. Some peoples have seen the 
strangeness or majesty of the Holy Power symbolised in the crocodile 
or in the sun; all sorts of phenomena in nature and in mind have 
served as a symbol. We, who call ourselves Christians, (and therefore 
we ‘are’) have received the deepest impression of the Holy through 
persons; chiefly through the person, Jesus of Nazareth. His life 
originated in the heart of Reality. So this Man has become for us 
the true image of God. Therefore we do not speak of “* the Holy,” 
but of “ the Holy One.” The true way in religion is not to make a 
preconceived idea of God, but to seek for the Divine Reality with an 
open mind. Through Jesus we find the answer to our seeking. 
The Divine Reality reveals itself as a Power of Love. 

The phrase: “‘so man, so his God,” reflects only the surface 
of the phenomenon. The deeper truth lies in the phrase: “‘ so God, 
so man.” Man is moulded into one form or another by his real 
conviction about Ultimate Reality. Speaking theologically: God 
forms men by revealing himself to them. The divine revelation has 
undergone many deformations. Such deformations also deform 
those who accept them. Calvin’s rigid God has made hundreds of 
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thousands into rigid men. How salutary by comparison is the pure 
revelation! The Father God of Jesus has formed hundreds of 
thousands of men in whom agapé, spiritual love, became the domina- 
ting power. Fundamentally speaking we must say, not that God is 
anthropomorphic, but that man is theomorphic. 

This reasoning also holds good when man refuses to believe 
in the personal character of Ultimate Reality. He is steadily modelled 
upon the image of that reality which he bears in mind. He who 
believes in the Idea, becomes a rationalist or an abstract idealist, 
of whom the last century has shown us so many types. He who 
believes in Life (in the naturalistic sense of the word) inevitably 
weakens his consciousness of spiritual values. He who believes in 
““the Unknowable,” becomes a positivist, over-emphasizes the 
perceptible reality and weakens the consciousness of a deeper sense 
of human existence. He who professes God as supra-personal, 
will find to his own surprise that he ends in sub-personal categories. 

And yet the protest against “‘anthropomorphism” is to a 
certain extent justified. Specific dangers to Christian theologizing 
are lurking here. Reading Christian dogmatics or sermons, and 
hearing people theologize, one meets again and again a startlingly 
vulgar anthropomorphism. There is no understanding of Isaiah’s 
cry: “‘ Woe is me! I am undone, because I am a man of unclean 
lips!’ nor of the words: “‘ My thoughts are higher than your 
thoughts.” Again and again theologians forget, when confronted 
with the overpowering Mystery, that God may be spoken of only 
when adoration is in the heart. Often, therefore, the use of such 
names as “‘ The Unknowable,” “‘ The Unnamable,” The Supra- 
personal Mystery,” in opposition to personalist terms, may be due 
to a sense of the divine majesty. 

In the Bible, anthropomorphism and the sense of the divine 
holiness go together. God is a Person, but surpasses man infinitely. 
He is supra-mundane, superhuman, enthroned in holy majesty and 
glory. Noteworthy is the allusive personalism in the Bible. Jahveh 
walks in the garden of Eden and his approach is heard in the rising 
of the evening breeze. A rustling in the tops of the trees is the 
indication of his striding before the army of David. Isaiah sees the 
skirts of Jahveh’s garment, when He is enthroned on Zion. The 
Revelation of Saint John speaks again and again of Him ‘“ that 
sitteth on the throne.”’ In all these hints is the sense of awe. 


God enthroned in awe-inspiring majesty is figuratively expressed 
in the symbol “‘ heaven.” This is the abode of God; there He is 
enthroned; a thousand thousand surround Him; ten thousand times 
ten thousand serve Him. He dwells in light unapproachable. 
Through these symbols the Bible maintains God’s supra-mundane- 
ness and superhumanity far more powerfully and strikingly than any 
abstract indication could do. ‘“‘ Our Father—which art in heaven ” 
remains the deepest expression of the faith in the inaccessibly 
majestic and infinitely caring and living God of the Bible. 
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We now turn to some aspects of this personalistic God. 

God is the Speaking One. Again and again God uses the Word, 
the noblest instrument of all, because it is purely personal. The 
word that proceeds out of the mouth of God is the great agent at 
the creation (Genesis I), of the prophecy (Isaiah I), the redemption 
(St. John T) and the proclamation of salvation (Hebrews I). The 
word, the creative expression of the living spirit, pervades all God’s 
dealings with men. 

God creates in a personal way; He speaks and it is done; He 
commands and it stands fast. One feels the unity of personality 
and divine majesty in this expression. The metaphor of speaking 
is still further elaborated in the sentence: By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made, and all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth. “ Word” and “ breath ” (ruach) belong together; together 
they are living, inspired speaking. 

God redeems in a personal way; He sends his word into the 
world, “‘ the Word, full of grace and truth,’’ made flesh in Jesus. 
In the same chapter of the Gospel according to St. John in which 
this is proclaimed, the “‘ Spirit ” descends upon the incarnate Word 
and activates it: the ‘‘ Spirit ’’ is still the “‘ Breath,” which gives the 
Word its dynamic energy. 

A God who speaks through his Word and Breath is a root- 
motive of all Biblical preaching. The later dogma, a strong shell 
which defended Christian truth against the attacks of the Hellenistic 
world, has deformed this root-motive into the doctrine of the Trinity. 
God, his Word and Breath, have become the Father, The Word 
and The Spirit. Apparently there is identity. The mutual relation 
of the three terms is, however, all-important. In the Bible it is the 
speaking God who sends out his Word and vivifies it by his Breath. 
In the dogma the Father, the Word (or Son) and the Spirit are equals; 
they have become three “ persons” or rather ‘‘ modes of being ” 
which form part of the One Divine Being. This Divine Being, this 
** Ousia”’ or “* Substantia”’ gives a supra-personal basis to Deity. 
This supra-personal concept although introduced with the best 
intentions, also introduces a sub-personal element. Where the 
Divine Being is sub-personal, grace, too, becomes more or less 
“* material.”” The Roman Catholic doctrine of grace is closely bound 
up with Trinitarian theology. 

The doctrine of the three “‘ persons ”’ in the Deity only apparently 
corresponds to Biblical personalism. On closer investigation it is 
seen to be a deformation of it. Are the Father, the Son and the 
Spirit ‘‘ persons ”’ in the sense of egos? Then there would be three 
egos and that would mean three Gods. So the Biblical meaning of 
** person” as “ego” cannot apply here. The Sabellian doctrine 
of the ‘‘ persons ”’ as “‘ masks ”’ has been expressly condemned by 
the Church. So nothing is left to us, when we follow orthodox 
dogmatics, but to see the “‘ persons ” as “‘ modes of being,”’ in the 
manner of Karl Barth. The general impression made by the Biblical 
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message does not support this view. The God of the Bible is not a 
Godhead with “‘ modes.” He is a living, acting Person. 

It puzzles me that theologians again and again come out with 
the claim that the trinitarian dogma, however enigmatical it may be, 
proclaims, in the best way possible, the living God. They completely 
overlook the Biblical God, the purely personalistic conception of 
the God who sends out his living Word to create a living world. 

The highest manifestation of personal life is love. Christian 
faith professes that the ‘‘ being” of. God, his true ousia, is agapé: 
““ho theos agapé estin.” 

God wants to be in communication of love with his creation, 
of which man is the representative. ‘‘ Creation ” is not a cosmogonic 
conception. It is not a primitive idea in the manner of Genesis 
nor is it a modern one after the manner of Hoyle, giving an account 
of the origin of the universe. It is a symbol plastically expressing the 
relation of God to that which is opposite Him and with which He is 
in communication. The heart of the idea of creation is the experience 
of the relation between the Person of God and the person of man. 
Through man God enters into communication with the totality 
of the terrestrial cosmos. Man is heart, mouth and ear of the 
creation; as the Flemish poet Gezelle says: 


“God! I only am thy priest on earth, 
Thy creation is a temple to me, 

And all created things, O God, Thou wantest 
To receive them out of my hands.” 


Starting from this religious and personalistic idea of creation, 
we must say that the question of the genesis and the age of the 
universe does not belong to theology. Whether the universe has 
always existed or that it was called into existence some thousands 
or some thousands of millions of years ago is no theological problem. 
Theology is a reflex of God’s revelation. God does not reveal 
cosmogony, He reveals Himself, and He manifests Himself as Love. 

Love is only possible as communication of the one with the 
other. The symbol of “‘creation”’ says, not only that God is, but 
that there is also something more. Being a creature means to live 
in dependence and in independence. Man, as a creature, is entirely 
dependent on God and at the same time really free. God gives 
room. He does not want to be and to do everything. He wants 
partners, not echoes. He desires children, a family, a kingdom; 
no puppet-show, no hall of mirrors. Christian theology teaches the 
self-limitation of God. It is widely remote from every monism or 
monergism. It is monotheism, not theomonism. 

It is particularly the symbol of the creation from nothing that 
most excellently expresses the personalist meaning of the idea of 
creation. If the world had originated from God by way of 
emanation, it would be of divine character, that is, it would be 
wholly wanting of indepencence. We say, however: God calls man 
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up from nothingness. Man has no “substance ”’ that determines 
him in his essence. His being is to be partner of God in freedom, 
to live in voluntary communication. 

Man is comparatively independent of God. He stands to Him 
as person to person. So there is a certain analogia entis between 
God and man. Roman Catholic theology treats of the analogia 
entis under the category of substance, which is sub-personal. This 
is philosophically untenable for it gives a basis to theology much 
nearer to materialism than to the Biblical thought of God. As soon, 
however, as we understand ens in the sense of “‘ person,” we are 
entirely in the domain of the Biblical thought. There is an analogia 
personae between God and man. 

» God created man in his ownimage. Inthe Old Testament this term 
is used in a broader, and in the New Testament, in a narrower sense. 
The broader sense is: man is the creature which has an analogy with 
the Creator; he stands as anI opposite a Thou. In the New Testament 
this view is presumed, but the term “image of God” is used in the 
sense of “childhood.” The faithful have been and are being regen- 
erated in the image of God, as it has been revealed in Christ. 
This image of God comprises holiness, justice, wisdom, glory. 

This image has been damaged by sin. Holiness, justice, wisdom 
and glory are lost. Nevertheless the image in a broader sense (the 
personal relation between God and man) remains. Else man was no 
“*sinner.”’ Sin is the relation of opposition. The relation which was 
harmony has become contradiction. The wine has become vinegar. 
Man does not want to listen to God’s speaking, to share his love, 
to be a co-operator with God. This contradiction of man against 
God results in an inner contradiction in man himself. For he has 
been created towards God; turning away from his true Source of 
Power, he seeks after another point of support, as does a loosened 
climbing plant, and he arrives at various “ idols.” 

How does the God of love respond to man’s sin? With sorrow, 
wrath, judgment. It must be said clearly: love has two aspects: 
that of good wili and that of displeasure. Both modernism and 
orthodoxy have often torn asunder these interwoven elements. 
The irate God is contrasted by many with the God of love. Love, 
however, is the higher idea, comprising both “ good will” and 
“* wrath.” Love that is not capable of being in wrath, is no love. 
Anguish, wrath and indignation are modes of love. 

God loves the sinner. The sinner in his avertedness from God 
perceives but the wrath, as a man turned away from the sun perceives 
but the shadow. He feels homeless, having left his true home, the 
domus luminosa et speciosa of the divine good will (Augustine). 
He experiences fear and dismay, when his conscience begins to 
fluoresce in the light of divine holiness. These signs are a crypto- 
gram; the unravelling of it is the divine love, seeking for man. The 
moment may come that man is overpowered by the divine agapé. 
As through the window he perceives a glimpse of the loveliness and 
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glory of Him whose knocking at the door had hitherto struck him 
with terror: but now he opens the door. He sees the divine love 
in Christ. In humbleness Christ is standing at the door and knocking. 
He is the Symbol of divine agapé. “‘ Agapé is goodness, giving itself 
unto complete self-denial and self-renouncement. It is pure spending 
and giving, above all comprehension. It cannot be merited, but is 
received as pure grace” (Kurt Leese). Christ is the divine agapé 
incarnate. Golgotha is the deepest condescension of agapé. God 
wins man not through compulsion, .but through the manifestation 
of defenceless, patient, suffering goodness; through crucified love. 
This means that the personal relation is maintained continuously. 
God continuously respects man as his vis-a-vis. Human freedom is 
respected. ‘‘ Thou hast persuaded me, and I was persuaded.” 


This is experienced as pure grace. ‘‘ Grace” does not mean 
that man is carried along without will, but that the category “‘ merit ” 
does not play a rdle here. There is never question of merit in purely 
personal relations. In our opinion, reflecting upon the phenomena 
of personal existence may shed light upon the old theological 
controversies about grace. 

The reconciliation of man with God takes place in the experience 
of man, in personal relation. There is no “infusion” of grace. 
It has no “‘ substantial” touch. Orthodox theology endowed grace 
with a “‘ substantial ’ nature. It was brought by Christ, who himself 
had two “ natures ”’: by his “‘ divine nature ” he imparted the divine 
grace to the faithful. Personalistic theology cannot agree with this 
presentation of the doctrine of the Incarnation. We can meta- 
phorically speak of Christ as the agapé incarnate, or as the incarnate 
Word of grace and truth, but behind this there cannot be a doctrine 
of two natures. Niebuhr says rightly: “‘ The Christian affirmation 
that God makes Himself known in history through Christ is partly 
obscured by the terms used to affirm it. The indication of this. 

‘tendency is the theory of the two natures of Christ in terms of which 
early Christian thought is forced to state its conviction about Jesus’ 
historical and human character on the one hand, and his significance 
as the revelation of the divine on the other. By stating this double 
facet of Christ in ‘ ontic’ terms, a truth of faith, which can be 
expressed only symbolically, is transmuted into a truth of speculative 
reason. Christ is, according to these statements of faith, both God 
and man. It is asserted that his humanity does not derogate from his 
divinity or his divinity from his humanity. All definitions of Christ 
which affirm both his divinity and humanity in the sense that they 
ascribe both finite and historically conditioned and eternal and 
unconditioned qualities to his nature must verge on logical nonsense. 
It is possible for a character, event or fact of history to point 
symbolically beyond history and to become a source of disclosure 
of an eternal meaning, purpose and power which bears history. 
But it is not possible for any person to be historical and un-: 
conditioned at the same time. But the logical nonsense is not as. 
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serious a defect as the fact that the statement tends to reduce 
Christian faith to metaphysical truths which need not be apprehended 
inwardly by faith. The relation between ‘“‘ power ”’ and ‘‘ wisdom ” 
is thereby destroyed because the final truth about life is not 
apprehended in such a way that the “ existing individual’ is ~ 
shattered in his self-esteem at the very centre of his being; his in- 
security as a finite individual in the flux of time is not robbed of all 
false securities of power or pride; his anxiety is not heightened until 
it reaches despair. Out of such despair contrition is born; and of 
contrition faith is conceived, and in that faith is newness of life.’’! 

The ontic conception of reconciliation, as if God should take 
on human nature, so that man “‘ might be a partaker of the divine 
nature ”’ (already II Peter 1: 4) we cannot see but as a deformation 
of the purely personal event of reconciliation, a deformation that 
finally resulted in the materialistic sacramentalism of the medieval 
Church. Against this doctrine of “‘ incarnation” and “ impana- 
tion’’? we set the personalistic point of view, according to which God 
manifests himself in the life and death of the person of Christ. The 
Christ of history points symbolically beyond history and becomes 
a source of revelation of the holy God of love. 

God is not only the Creator and Redeemer, He is also the Consum- 
mator of human existence and of universal life. Heis Alpha and Omega. 

The First Consummation is that of human existence. Like 
a spacious porch the life of the world encompasses the sanctuary: 
the communion of God and man. The early psalmists have 
knowledge of a “ tasting and seeing that the Lord is good,” of a 
“being abundantly satisfied with the fatness of God’s house.” 
The personal relation of communion, to which God, man and his 
neighbour are parties, is the love, joy, and the peace that passeth all 
understanding; it is the beginning of eternal life: “ this is eternal 
life, to know Thee.” 

The Second Consummation is the universal one. There is no 
personalistic thought without belief in a sense of history, or, properly 
speaking, without history. Pantheistic and naturalistic thought do 
not know history at all. Here history is a series of cycles, a realm of 
endless recurrences. Our idea of history is very closely related 
to Biblical personalism. It recognises a sense in the series of events; 
it expects a completion. The most powerful and radiant symbol of 
it is the Kingdom of God. It is the complete communication of God 
with his people. It is the Banquet of the King with his children, the 
Marriage Supper of the Prince (Christ, with his Bride: the Church), 
the Feast in the House of the Father, to which the entire creation 
pays a tribute. All this is symbolized in the Lord’s Supper. 

The Biblical representations of the drama of the Consummation 
are symbols, pointing to the central fact: the all-embracing personal 
communion of God with his creation. 


1 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 2, p 62. et seq. 
2 The Unions of the body of Christ with the bread in the Eucharist—Ed. 


Servetus and Castellio after 400 Years 
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N October 27, 1553, Michael Servetus was burnt to death at 

Geneva, for differing from the official Protestant theology, 
having already been condemned by the Inquisition at Vienne, in 
Southern France, to the same death for differing from the official 
Catholic theology. In March, 1554, Sebastian Castellio published, 
secretly and anonymously (for no other course was possible to him), 
a vigorous attack on such cruelty and intolerance, in a book entitled 
De haereticis an sint persequendi (Should heretics be persecuted ?). 
Because of these two events of 400 years ago, our life and faith is 
possible. We honour with gratitude and affection this martyr 
Servetus and this prophet Castellio. 

Michael Servetus was born in 1511, a Spaniard of good family. 
At the age of 18, as a servant of the confessor of the emperor 
Charles V, he was present at the emperor’s coronation at Bologna. 
The idolatrous homage paid to the Pope on that occasion filled him 
with indignation. When he was 20 he published his first book, 
De Trinitatis Erroribus (The Errors of the Trinity), followed by another 
book on the same subject two years later. These books made a 
great stir in both Catholic and Protestant circles, for they questioned 
the foundations of the official theology. Their author found himself 
in some danger. 

He changed his name, and became a proof-reader and editor 
at Lyons. At the age of 25 he began the study of medicine at Paris, 
and achieved fame as a lecturer and demonstrator of dissection. 
At the age of 30 he settled at Vienne as personal physician to the 
archbishop and a doctor in general practice. Here he worked for 
twelve years, prosperous and respected. It was in his early years at 
Vienne that he anticipated by 70 years part of the great work of 
Degen Harvey, by discovering the pulmonary circulation of the 

ood. 

This brings us to the fatal year 1553, when he was 42 years of 
age. He had been in correspondence with Calvin, the great 
Protestant leader, trying to convert him to his theological views, 
and the correspondence had become heated. He therefore deter- 
mined to publish his ideas in print. He wrote a book entitled 
Christianismi Restitutio (The Restoration of Christianity), and secretly 
had 1000 copies printed. An advance copy was sent to Calvin, 
either by Servetus or by someone else. The rest were stored, ready 
for sale at the great spring book-fairs at Frankfort and elsewhere. 


* For personal note on author, see page 144. 
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What happened next was either a horrible betrayal or a tragic 
accident. A man at Geneva, a Protestant, writing to a Catholic 
acquaintance at Vienne, let it out that the respected physician at 
Vienne was no other than Michael Servetus who had written those 
heretical books on the Trinity twenty years before, that he had been 
corresponding with Calvin on the same subject, and had now caused 
to be printed a new book larger and more heretical than before. 
On request this man produced evidence: some pages from the new 
book (from Calvin’s advance copy) and a bundle of letters in the 
doctor’s handwriting, which he said Calvin had given to him with 
great reluctance. It will never be known whether Calvin himself 
thus used an underhand method of betraying Servetus to the Catholic 
authorities, who of course would gladly have burnt Calvin himself 
if they could have got hold of him. 

On April 4 Servetus was arrested by order of the Inquisition 
and imprisoned. But on April 7 he escaped from prison, perhaps 
by the help of a friend, and fled. His trial continued without him, 
and on June 17 he was condemned to be burnt to death for heresy. 
But as he was no longer in custody, they could burn him only in 
effigy. 

For eighteen weeks he was in hiding. Then he tried to cross into 
Italy through Switzerland. He arrived in Geneva on August 13, 
intending to take a boat across the lake. But it was Sunday, and he 
went to church, as he was compelled to do by law. He was recog- 
nised, called out of the church, and arrested on a charge of heresy. 

I will not attempt to tell the whole story of his trial. The 
evidence against him was supplied by Calvin, in the form of extracts 
from Servetus’s books. Servetus replied vigorously that the quota- 
tions were torn out of their context, or not heretical at all. He was 
bold and provocative in his language, and not at all apologetic. 
The court sent a letter, with many compliments, to the court at 
Vienne, asking for details of the evidence produced there. The 
court at Vienne replied with equal compliments that the criminal 
had already been condemned, and asked that he should be handed 
over for execution. The Geneva court replied politely that they 
could not do this, but promised that justice should be done. 


The court at Geneva also asked the advice of the ministers 
and town councillors of the neighbouring Swiss Protestant cities, 
and they replied that the opinions of Servetus were wicked and 
blasphemous. 

On October 26 sentence was passed, that Servetus, having 
spread false and heretical doctrine to the ruin of many souls, should 
be taken to a place called Champel, a short mile south of Geneva, 
and there he should be fastened to a stake and burnt, together with 
his writings. Calvin says that when Servetus was told what his fate 
would be, he wailed like a madman and then sank into a stupor. 
He refused to recant his opinions, but asked that he should be put 
to death by the sword, for fear that the pain of the fire should cause 
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him to retract what he believed to be true; but this was refused. 
The next day he was taken in procession to the place of execu- 
tion, the ministers trying in vain to persuade him to say that Christ 
was the eternal son of God. He was seated on a log, his body 
chained to a stake, and on his head a cap of straw sprinkled with 
sulphur (possibly so that the fumes should stifle him and shorten 
his agony). When the torch was put to the bundles of wood he gave 
a terrible shriek, and cried out ‘‘ Jesus, son of the eternal God, 
have mercy on me!” After half an hour of burning he was dead. 


Most persons in religious authority congratulated Calvin and 
the state of Geneva on having dealt rightly with a detestable heretic. 
But an undercurrent of criticism began and steadily grew. There 
were some who asked if this was the freedom from tyranny which 
the reformers had won. How could Protestants object to the cruelty 
and intolerance of the Catholic Inquisition if they too put men to 
death for their beliefs? The meanness by which Protestants— 
perhaps Calvin himself—had supplied evidence to a Catholic court 
aroused a good deal of criticism. Calvin tried to defend himself, 
by publishing his own account of the case. 


But already a scholar living in Switzerland, Sebastian Castellio, 
had written a book, De haereticis an sint persequendi, in which he 
expressed his indignation at the intolerance and inhumanity of this 
deed. Christianity exists, he wrote, to provide good and holy lives, 
not to set men burning one another for differences of belief. If 
Servetus was wrong, he should have been met by argument, and 
if his opinions were considered dangerous, at most by banishment. 
One of Calvin’s colleagues wrote a vigorous reply, in which he said 
that it was blasphemous to say that Christianity consists only in a 
pure and holy life, and that the state is the guardian of true religion, 
and must therefore use the weapons of the state against heresy. 

When Calvin’s book in his own defence appeared, Casteilio 
wrote a reply to it, but no printer dared to print it, so it circulated in 
manuscript. It was not printed until 1612, in Holland, nearly 
60 years later. 

This is a very bare record of those events in 1553 and the early 
part of 1554, whose fourth centenary we are celebrating this year; 
and many interesting and important details have been omitted. 
I have said little so far about their meaning, because I believe that 
this requires careful discrimination. In particular I have said nothing 
about the exact beliefs of Servetus which led to his death. 

Our debt to Castellio is more easily stated than our debt to 
Servetus. Castellio protested against the martyrdom of Servetus 
on grounds of freedom and humanity. We understand such a protest; 
freedom and humanity are the principles on which the best things 
in our liberal faith and our western civilisation are based. 

Castellio wrote that he was not a disciple of Servetus, and 
was not concerned to defend his teachings. Whatever they were, 
Calvin had no right to send him to his death for them. Cruelty 
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and intolerance are hideous things. Castellio wrote, ‘‘ If it is not 
blind rage to torture in the flames a man who is calling on the name 
of Christ, and not only is not convicted but is not even accused of 
any crime, then there is no such thing as blind rage.” Or again, 
“* To kill a man is not to defend a doctrine; it is to killa man... 
What has the sword to do with doctrine? . . . It is the state’s business 
to protect the teacher, as it is to protect the farmer, the blacksmith, 
the doctor and others against injury. If Servetus had tried to kill 
Calvin, the state would rightly have defended Calvin. But when 
the weapons of Servetus were arguments and writings, he should have 
been opposed with arguments and writings.’ Castellio’s idea of the 
state is much the same as ours: it exists to keep the peace, to allow 
that free discussion out of which truth emerges. We protest today 
against the use of state-power to silence discussion. We protest 
against torture and all forms of cruelty exercised by the state against 
individuals. We agree with Castellio that Christianity should make 
men more humane, more concerned with real goodness, not more 
bitter against one another on points of theology. Castellio pro- 
claimed the great liberal ideals of freedom of thought, humane pity, 
and the priority of ethical goodness. Four hundred years ago those 
ideas were dangerous; he had to write anonymously and could not 
get a publisher for his book. There have been times and places in 
this twentieth century when there seemed a tragic possibility that 
such ideas would again be dangerous, when men disowned freedom 
of thought, and denied pity. We dare not go back on Castellio. 

Our debt to Servetus is more difficult to measure. In some 
respects he has been misjudged, even by his friends. Castellio said 
that he was not concerned with the particular beliefs that Servetus 
held; he had a right to believe what seemed to him true, without 
danger of a cruel death if he differed from the official doctrine. 
But it was not for freedom of thought that Servetus died; he died 
because he held passionately certain beliefs about God and Christ, 
and he would not deny his faith. At the stake he cried out, “* Jesus, 
son of the eternal God, have mercy on me!”’ It has been said that 
if he had merely changed the case of one Latin word, and cried 
*‘ eternal son of God,” he would have been set free. 


This is more difficult for us to understand. The temptation is 
to slur over the details of Servetus’s faith, to suggest that they are not 
really important, and that what really matters is that he was a 
martyr in the fight against tyranny. We look at Servetus from 
Castellio’s point of view, and use his death as an argument for 
freedom in general. 

What were the beliefs for which Servetus died? An 18th- 
century biographer, who was hostile to Servetus, describes them as 
‘“* the fruit of the darkest and most disordered brain that ever was,”’ 
and adds, ‘‘ Servetus’s head was full of scholastic notions, and it 
appears that he had read the Fathers and ancient philosophers, and 
that jumbling them all together he had worked out the most extra- 
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ordinary system that ever was, and which he himself perhaps did 
not understand.” 

But even those who sympathise with him apologise for him. 
Coleridge wrote, ‘‘ If ever any poor fanatic thrust himself into the 
flames, that man was Servetus.”’ Dr. Wilbur, that great and pains- 
taking Unitarian historian to whom we are all so indebted, has. 
written, ‘‘ Servetus . . . was in controversy self-conceited, obstinate, 
fanatical, insulting and exasperating to the last degree, and by his. 
own manner brought upon himself no small part of what he suffered. 
Though a man of brilliant and versatile talents, he held, along with 
the most advanced ideas, others that bordered on the superstitious, 
and made some think him half-mad.” Dr. Wilbur also makes much 
of the idea that Servetus was rude and aggressive at his trial because 
he believed, quite wrongly, that he would be saved from condemna- 
tion by the political party at Geneva which was opposed to Calvin. 

Such explanations seem to me to be rather belittling to Servetus, 
who was a greater man than this. 


Everyone is agreed that he had an acute intellect. His methods 
of Biblical interpretation are remarkably modern. He could go 
behind some favourite proof-texts to the Hebrew original or the 
Aramaic turn of phrase that throws a new light on their meaning. 
He did not argue from mere texts, but from the whole historical 
meaning and context of a Biblical passage; hence his unusual idea 
of prophecy. The usual idea of prophecy (I regret to say that it is 
the one found in the Gospels themselves) is that any casual text in 
the Old Testament which happens to seem to fit some detail in 
the life of Christ is a prophecy of that detail, even though in its 
original setting the text means something quite different. Servetus 
said that there were some events in the Old Testament story that 
foreshadowed the greater glory which was to come; it was these 
deeds or personalities, not casual words, which were-real prophecies. 
And these deeds or personalities had their own historical meaning, 
in the setting of their own time, apart from their prophetic nature. 
Thus, said Servetus, the servant of the Lord, mentioned in Isaiah, 
was Cyrus, king of Persia; by his acts he foreshadowed a greater 
king who was to come. Modern scholars might agree with Servetus 
about Cyrus; but Calvin called it ‘‘a vile corruption of a famous 
prophecy,” which “ could arise from no other spring than the mad 
and furious pleasure he takes of destroying the faith.” It is 
astonishing to find Servetus appealing to the Koran on some matter 
of theology; Calvin called this blasphemy, but we can recognise a 
pioneer of comparative religion. J cannot help feeling that his 
indignation and his refusal to compromise at his trial was merely 
the complete exasperation of a man who knew that he was talking 
sense and that his accusers were talking bigotted nonsense. 

The ideas of Servetus concerning God and Christ were rather 
an embarrassment to former Unitarians, and perhaps are so to some 
today. They agreed with him in rejecting the orthodox doctrine 
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of the Trinity, but thought that what he put in its place was merely 
fanciful. In their view there were only two alternatives: you believed 
either in “the historical Jesus”? (as described, for example, by 
Renan) or in “‘ the theological Christ ’—one, the clear evidence of 
history and the other, a metaphysical abstraction. But views about 
the Gospels, and about the first four-and-a-half centuries of Christian 
history, have changed in the last 50 years. We are no longer able 
to make a clear and confident distinction between the historical 
Jesus and the theological Christ, and there are more than two 
alternatives. We are less certain about the historical facts, being 
conscious that, from the first, they were recorded only in the 
categories of interpretation; and even within the pages of the New 
Testament there is not one interpretation but a variety. I wish I 
had space to develop this in relation to Servetus; I can only say that, 
whereas older Unitarians thought him merely old-fashioned, it 
begins to look as though he were rather modern. 

He had very decided views about how Christianity had developed. 
Among the Fathers he appeals most often to Irenaeus, Tertullian 
and Clement of Alexandria, all belonging to the 2nd century, all of 
them lively and enquiring minds, and all considered in later ages to 
be in some respects in danger of heresy. In their day, said Servetus, 
Christian thinkers were still talking sense, based upon Christian 
experience and not upon mere abstract logic. Afterwards, he says, 
Christian thought became hardened and sterile, dealing in what 
Servetus calls “‘ sophistries ” instead of living faith; and with these 
purely verbal arguments came the itch to enforce uniformity. He 
was not impressed by Augustine, the idol of the reformers; by his 
day the damage had been done, and however subtle his psychology, 
the thought-forms in which he expressed himself had become empty. 
Now this is in fact a possible and sensible view of Christian develop- 
ment, which we today can understand; but to Calvin and the Catholic 
Inquisitor, who thought of the 2nd century as a mere preparation 
for the 5th, it was blasphemous nonsense. 

The more I read of Servetus’s own writings, the more con- 
vinced I am that he was really a neo-Platonist, of the type of 
. Clement of Alexandria (Dr. Wilbur calls him a Platonist, which is 
not quite the same thing). He thought of God as the unknown and 
unknowable source of all, “‘the great ocean of being,” who is 
manifested, as Servetus says, “‘in the fire, or gold, or stone, or a 
twig, or a flower, or what you will,” but most fully in Christ, who is 
the Word of God appearing on earth, God made visible, and there- 
fore *‘ Son of the eternal God.” Dr. W. H. Drummond, who wrote 
a vigorous life of Servetus in 1848, chiefly as an attack on Calvinism, 
was anxious to prove that Servetus was not a pantheist, though in 
fact to a certain extent he was; and an earlier hostile biographer 
accuses him of being a forerunner of Spinoza (this was meant as a 
condemnation, not a compliment). Servetus’s belief in a “* world- 
soul ” belongs to that honourable tradition which stretches from the 
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Stoics to Goethe; this would not nowadays be considered dis- 
creditable to him. 


To Servetus, Christ was God, because Christ is the supreme 
manifestation on earth of the unknowable and eternal God. Deity 
is fully in him, because he is the Divine Reason in human form. 
And the holy spirit within us, enabling us to know Christ and 
intimately uniting us to the eternal source of all, is also God, Deity; 
but both Christ and the Spirit are in the last resort subordinate to 
the Eternal, though one in nature with the Eternal. The same 
divine essence is in the eternal God who is the fount of being and 
beyond all knowledge, in Christ who is God appearing among men, 
and in the divine Spirit within men; in this sense, which arises out of 
experience, says Servetus, he believes in the Trinity, but not in the 
merely logic-chopping Nicene sense. 


Servetus had some very decided views on other religious. 
matters. He believed, for example, that most human beings do not 
reach spiritual maturity, until, like Jesus, they are about 30 years 
of age; and that this is the proper age for baptism, as a testimony of 
decision, not infancy, when baptism is a merely formal and unreal 
ceremony. He believed that the Pope was anti-Christ, because (he 
says) in the name of Christ he commands things which are so 
obviously contrary to Christ. In some respects he prefers 
Mohammedans, who are at least not idolators, but worship the one 
true God in sincerity. 


Unitarians of an earlier day were proud to hail Servetus as a 
martyr for freedom against tyranny, but they thought his ideas were 
rather fantastic and, as they said, ‘‘ mystical” (which was not 
intended as a word of praise). And of course, they said, he was so 
obstinate and rude when brought to trial. It was wicked of Calvin 
e bring about his cruel death, but Servetus himself was partly to 

ame. 


Modern Unitarians, I think, will be more ready to do justice to 
Servetus. I do not say they will be ready to adopt all his ideas; 
the form of ideas changes from age to age, and the past cannot be 
brought back. But there was more in those ideas than mere fantasy 
and superstition. I think we should stop patronising him, talking’ 
about him as a brave, deluded man, with rather fancy notions, who 
might have escaped martyrdom if he had not been so fanatical and 
bad-mannered, or had not put his trust in the wrong political party. 
The faith of Servetus came from his searching, alert mind and his 
devoted heart; he died for that faith, constant to the agonising end. 
We have no right to belittle him. He was a great man. 


.Castellio’s principles of freedom and humanity are great and 
essential. Our faith and our civilisation are unthinkable without 
them. But the heart and mind of Servetus, these are fire and life. 
And it is fire and life, as well as freedom and humanity, that we and 
our churches need. 


Theistic Parables. 
and Christ-centred Myth 


FRANCIS TERRY, M.A. * 


T is the thesis of this article that the parables of Jesus contain 

more definitely theological significance than is generally recog- 
nised. They deal with certain questions in purely theistic terms. 
’ Historic Christianity answers the same questions by reference to 
Jesus and his Church as the decisive factors which alone make 
satisfactory answers possible. Therefore Historic Christianity cannot 
recognise the original significance of these parables and has to seek 
about for Christ-centred interpretations of them. This tendency 
already affected the compilers of the Gospels and still unconsciously 
influences the minds of many who consider themselves independent 
of Historic Christianity. 

The phrase ‘‘ Kingdom of God” is itself purely theistic in 
origin, deriving from the Old Testament, where terms such as 
“kingdom ” or “rule” are brought into relationship with ‘“‘ God ” 
or “‘ Lord ” in a variety of contexts. The idea is simply that of the 
universal effective supremacy of God’s will, and the benefits which 
result from this. Men see what looks like a model of this in the 
heavens, where shining bodies move across the sky with co-ordinated 
regularity, as though carrying out the orders of a single controlling 
mind: hence the belief in the Kingdom of Heaven, where God’s 
will is done perfectly. On earth the situation is not so simple. There 
are features of our environment and episodes in our experience 
which make it easy to believe that we are living as parts of a 
harmonious system co-ordinated by the will of God—the regularity 
and beneficence of nature, political stability, personal success, a 
clear line of satisfying duty. There are other features of our environ- 
ment and episodes in our experience which make such a faith very 
difficult—natural disasters, political turmoil, personal failure, 
absence of any really convincing line of duty. At such times there is 
a feeling that God has gone a long distance away, leaving the world 
to confusion and distress and men to doubt and bewilderment: 
people look back to the past, when God’s will had controlled events 
and guided men’s conduct, and try to be loyal to these memories; 
they look forward to a future in which God may yet make his will 
universally plain and effective, and try to be worthy of these hopes; 
but the idea of the kingdom of God seems to have little relevance 
as a present reality directly affecting their immediate situation. 

The Judaism of Jesus’ time was in a discouraged mood of this 
sort, looking backward to Moses and David and the prophets and 
forward to the Messiah—on the one side, legalistic and traditional, 


* For personal note on author, see page 144. 
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‘on the other side, apocalyptic and eschatological. References to the 
Kingdom of God were largely coloured by Messianic expectations. 
Jesus’ preaching is relevant to this mood, and he makes some use 
of current imagery. But we need not infer that his conception of 
God’s kingdom was confined to the future. On the contrary, he 
speaks of it as immediately relevant to man’s present situation. 

It is significant that, in the Gospels, there is frequent use of 
imagery involving absence (or non-interference) on the part of a 
“* person in charge ”’ (ruler, householder, or the like). This is con- 
ventionally referred by Christian interpreters to the situation of 
Christians between the Ascension and the Second Coming of Christ. 
The imagery is, however, equally applicable to the purely theistic 
problem of God’s aloofness and apparent absence, which was 
troubling Jesus’ contemporaries. If this imagery goes back to Jesus 
(as most of it, in substance, probably does) that would be the 
natural way for his hearers to take it. 

Some parables deal explicitly with the situation of servants in 
the absence of their master (Talents, Matt. xxv, 14 — Pounds, 
Lk. xix, 12; Expectant Servants, Lk. xii, 35; Faithful Servant, 
Matt. xxiv, 45 = Lk. xii, 42). It is difficult to be sure how far these 
have been adapted to suit the situation of the early Church, with 
consequent obscuring of their original intention! They suggest 
that the absence of a master does not abolish for his servants the 
possibility and duty of carrying out his orders. This is still the 
co-ordinating principle of the household. There is no delegation 
of authority when the master goes away; even the steward does not 
supervise his fellow-servants, but only provides them with food; 
each has received his orders direct from the master, and is accountable 
only to him, and (at least in the Talents and Pounds) is expected to 
make full use of his personal discretion. 

Several parables tell of a person who initiates a process and then 
stands aside till it is finished. Mark iv,6 compares the Kingdom of 
God to a farmer who sows his field, and then leaves it, taking no 
notice while the corn grows stage by stage till, when the grain is 
ripe, he comes to gather the harvest. Similarly, Luke xiii, 20 
(= Matt. xiii, 33) compares the kingdom of God to leaven which 
a woman hid in meal till it was all leavened: That is to say, agri- 
culture includes a period of leaving the crops alone while they grow; 
breadmaking includes a period of setting the meal aside for the 
leaven to work: so, too, God’s rule may include a period of leaving 
things alone while processes mature; God has not thereby abandoned 
the world or ceased to rule, any more than the farmer has abandoned 
his field or ceased to farm. It is interesting also to note that it is the 
completion of the process which recalls the master, not the antici- 
pated coming of the master which hastens the process: the moral 
suggested is not “ there is little time left” but ‘if we do our part, 


1 [ have discussed the detailed intention of the Talents in an article entitled “The 
Unprofitable Servant” printed in the Inquirer some years ago. 
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God will then do his.” It is not necessary to identify the sowing with 
a particular event such as Creation or the giving of the Law: it is 
sufficient that, in general terms, this is the kind of reason which may 
justify God in remaining outside a particular situation.” 

What, however, gives the sting to our sense of God’s absence 
is the existence of processes such as God, if he is good, cannot have 
initiated. Why does God not at least interfere to the extent of 
removing evils as they arise? This is the problem suggested by the 
Parable of the Tares (Matt. xiii, 24). The actual origin of evil is 
left mysterious: the farmer had sown only good seed; the tares were 
introduced by “‘an enemy.” The non-intervention is, however, 
explained and motivated: to eradicate the tares at once would 
interfere with the growth of the wheat; both processes must be 
allowed to reach fruition; only then can selective intervention take 
place, the tares being destroyed, and the good wheat preserved. 
That is to say, the purposes for which “ this age”’ exists would be 
frustrated by discriminating interference: only in an “‘ age to come” 
can the evils bé eliminated. A similar parable is that of the Drag- 
Net (Matt. xiii, 47). In large-scale fishing men do not take pre- 
cautions to catch only the sort of fish they want; that way, they would 
catch very few; instead, they sweep with a net indiscriminately, and 
then throw away those they do not want; by this method they get 
far more of the right sort. The whole action of the fishermen is 
directed to getting as many “‘ good ”’ fish as possible, but they do 
it by stages, postponing discrimination: so God, aiming solely 
at good, produces this by stages; we have not yet seen the final 
discrimination; when that stage comes, the evil will be simply dis- 
carded, and a rich crop of good be left as the sole end-product, 
which is the true aim of the whole process. We need not allegorise, or 
identify the wheat and tares with saved and damned souls: the meaning 
can be as general as our use of the phrase “‘ the problem of evil.” 

These two parables, as transmitted to us, have been provided 
with interpretations (Matt. xiii, 37 & 49), which endeavour to adapt 
them to the outlook of early ecclesiastical Christianity. It is 
suggested (though not quite consistently) that the wheat and tares 
are two sorts of men, Christ’s people and the devil’s people. Later 
the parable of the drag-net was interpreted as referring to the 
presence of worthy and unworthy members side by side in the 
Church. Thus the parables are duly “‘ Christianised.” 

More daunting, in some respects, than the presence of good and 
2 There is a fashion for decrying this sort of interpretation as an illegitimate 
modernism, and asserting that men of the first century regarded the growth of 
crops as a type of almost instantaneous rapidity. But this can never have been 
the view of actual agriculturists. It is true that Hellenistic civilisation produced 
an urban class almost incredibly out of touch with the attitude of the countryside. 
But that is not the class among which these parables originated. The passage in 
1 Clement xiii (cited in Bultmann’s “ Jesus ’’ involves a townsman’s clumsy 
misapplication of a parable originally intended to illustrate the slow working out 
of God’s purposes (see the sentence preceding Bultmann’s citation). Compare 
James, v. 7, (“The patience of the husbandman’’). 
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evil side by side is the wastage of good, which so often fails of its 
ends. But there are circumstances in which men accept a good deal 
of waste for the sake of a preponderant ultimate increase. The 
Parable of the Sower (Mk. iv, 3) describes how, when seed is sown 
broadcast, more is wasted, through the various risks of husbandry, 
than ever reaches maturity; but that which does come to maturity 
yields an increase of from thirtyfold to a hundredfold. The meaning 
of this can be illustrated by comparison with a passage in the Old 
Testament. In Jsaiah lv, 10 & 11, we read that God’s word is like 
the rain and snow which comes down from heaven, and does not 
return till it has watered the earth and given seed to the sower and 
bread to the eater; even so God’s word will not return fruitless but 
accomplish the purpose for which it is sent. The Parable of the Sower 
is similar in that it, likewise, tells of something which is sent out 
and accomplishes its purposes: but it differs from Isaiah’s parable 
in that it recognises that, though this is true of the total result, it 
is not true in detail; a great deal of that which is sent out does 
prove fruitless, and fails of its purpose. The positive message is, 
of course, that the total success is enough to more than repay the 
particular failures. Provided we are willing to share God’s interest 
in the whole, all the striving after good that goes on in the world, 
so wasteful, and so richly rewarded, can be justified. 

In the Gospels this parable has had an interpretation attached 
(Mk. iv, 14), which applies the lesson to the particular disappoint- 
ments of Christian evangelisation. This is a legitimate application, 
and comparatively sober, ingenious and early. But it can hardly 
represent the whole intention of the originator of the parable. 
It is symptomatic of a tendency to regard God’s purpose as 
practically confined to the Christian Church. 

It would hardly be compatible with the goodness of God that 
he should stand so completely outside the loss and waste as not to 
feel it as in any sense his. On the contrary, God is concerned in all 
loss (“ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your Father ’’). 
Then, is God to be conceived as a mere sufferer, whose kingdom is 
defeated? No, says Jesus: God’s kingdom is like the transaction in 
which a man gladly gives all he has in order to buy a field in which 
he knows an immense treasure is buried, or like a merchant who 
uses all his assets to buy one inestimable pearl (Matt. xiv, 44-46). 
God pays a high price, but does so with joy, foreseeing the issue. 
Since this is God’s method, those who understand God’s purpose 
and seek to do God’s will must act likewise in their own sphere, 
giving their all for the joy that lies ahead: this human behaviour 
is the natural corollary to God’s behaviour.3 

This interpretation ascribes to God a general pattern of be- 
haviour such as Historic Christianity discerns in the particular 
instance of Jesus: God so loved the world that he gave his only son 


3 I have given a fuller exegesis of these parables under the title “God’s Bargain” 
in The Inquirer, October Sth, 1940, page 330. 
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so that believers might have eternal life (John iii, 16). But Historic 
Christianity insists upon the uniqueness of the transaction: Jesus 
was the only son, united to God as no other man can be, and the 
price of redemption was paid once and for all on Calvary. This 
leaves no room for the more general view. Therefore, in conven- 
tional exegesis, these parables are reduced from illustrations of the 
nature and method of God’s kingdom to exhortations to Christians 
to sacrifice everything for their religion. 

The parable of the treasure also alludes to the fact that, in this 
present age, God’s ways and purposes are “ hidden” from ordinary 
sight. This is a very: frequent theme in Jesus’ teaching (it occurred 
incidentally in the parable of the leaven): the kingdom of God is 
a ““mystery ’’ which waits to be revealed. The deeds which are of 
value with God make little show in the world—secret prayers, 
secret almsgiving: often they are small and inconspicuous—giving 
a cup of cold water, or visiting an obscure prisoner; often they 
are actually painful—the sufferings of martyrs, the tears of the 
compassionate. It requires spiritual vision to discern the hidden 
glory in these things: even if we catch a glimpse of it, we may still 
be puzzled because no visible justice is done to it; the light is kindled, 
only, apparently, to be muffled up and quenched in the surrounding 
obscurity. But, says Jesus (Luke viii, 16-17), if a man lights a lamp, 
he presumably intends to put it up on its stand, where it will be fully 
displayed: if we can see that light is coming into the world in obscure 
places, we should trust the power which kindles it to bring it in due 
course to its proper place: nothing hid shall not be revealed. 

This is part of the general teaching of Jesus about the relation 
between this age and the age to come. The hidden will be revealed, 
the lowly exalted; the least will be greatest, the last first; those who 
weep will laugh; secret prayers and alms will be rewarded openly; 
things done for “‘ one of these least ” will prove to have been done 
for the Son of Man in his royal glory. This process of revelation, 
elevation and magnification is symbolised in the parable of the 
Mustard-Seed (Mk. iv, 30-32, etc.): something hidden in the ground, 
too small for notice, is raised into something reaching into the 
air and inviting heavenly visitors; such is the constitution of God’s 
kingdom. Historic Christianity prefers to centre this expectation 
upon the person of Jesus himself: those who are buried with Christ 
will be raised with him; if we share his sufferings we shall also share 
his glory; our life is hid with Christ in God. In consequence the 
parable of the Mustard-Seed is reduced by convention to a prophecy 
of the growth of Christianity from its original small beginnings. 

The view which we have ascribed to Jesus makes great demands 
on faith. We are to trust that God has resources which will enable 
him to do things which reach far beyond our present experience, 
even turning earthly defeat into heavenly victory. What justification 
is there for such faith? An answer seems to be given by two parables 
which, as transmitted to us, appear to be out of their proper context. 
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Jesus asks (Luke xiv, 28-32) whether a man builds a tower without. 
first examining his accounts to make sure that he can afford to 
complete it, and whether a king undertakes a war without first 
considering the sufficiency of his forces; if they are insufficient, 
he comes to terms. The form of question is the same as in some 
other passages where the hearer is invited to draw an analogy 
between human and heavenly behaviour (Matt. vii, 9-11; Lk. viii, 
16 & 17; xv, 3-10). Only fools undertake work on a larger scale 
than they have the resources to complete: therefore, if we see work 
which is manifestly incomplete, we should assume that the power 
which initiated it has resources sufficient to bring it to perfection. 
We feel ourselves summoned to participate in a conflict in which 
God holds out for perfect good and refuses to compromise with 
what look like the superior forces of evil: but the very fact that God 
is uncompromising should assure us that the real balance of forces 
is different from what now appears. Such arguments are rational; 
but they are also fundamentally moral and spiritual, depending 
upon our perception of a divine purpose in our situation, and our 
response to that purpose. They do not enable us to refute a persis- 
tently worldly-minded person. That, perhaps, is why Historic 
Christianity has preferred to base its faith in God’s power upon the 
supposedly objective evidence of the resurrection of Jesus: God, 
who could raise Christ from the dead, can also raise us. Hence these 
parables lost their original force, so that they found their way into 
a compilation of sayings on the cost of Christian discipleship and 
the need to give all: the connection is only superficial; the context 
requires an exhortation to give whatever one has, whole: the parables 
deal with the question whether what one has is sufficient. Also, 
it is strange doctrine that a man is to go forward upon a calculation 
of his own human powers. It is therefore better to regard the 
context as secondary, and take the parables in isolation, and give 
them what then seems to be their natural interpretation. 

In total, we find the parables suggesting a view of God’s 
Kingdom which is both eschatological (for that was in the air) and 
also evolutionary (for that is natural among agriculturalists, and not 
an exclusively modern habit of mind). It is eschatological in looking 
on the earth as the harvest-field of the age to come, producing raw 
materials of glory, which will require drastic further treatment 
(Judgment and Resurrection) before the final product is obtained. 
It is evolutionary in that, on earth, stages of growth are recognised. 
Jesus announces that the time has now come for men to be not 
only subjects but sons of God, understanding what their Father is 
doing, and intelligently and voluntarily co-operating. It is in this 
sense that the Kingdom has “‘ come near ”’ and can be ‘‘ entered.’”* 
And, because this implies direct individual understanding of God’s 
purposes, the parables can be no more than hints, which each man 
will apply according to his personal spiritual perception. 


4 See Jesus and the Era of the Spirit Hibbert Journal, Vol. LI, p. 11. (Oct. 1952). 


The Strange Case of Simone Weil 


DONALD P. MAW, M.A., B.D.* 


IMONE WEIL, a French Jewess, died in exile at the age of 

thirty-four, in August 1943, at a sanatorium in the South of 
England by refusing the extra nourishment the doctors advised and 
insisting that she would not eat a crumb more than the official 
rations of her fellow-countrymen in occupied France. ‘* Un- 
fortunately she was a difficult patient to treat,’ wrote the 
Superintendent of the Sanatorium, ‘‘ and would not accept our 
help.” 

She is one of the strangest characters on the modern religious 
scene, and has rapidly become a vogue in literary and religious 
circles. Her writings have nearly all been published in English, 
under the titles of Waiting on God, The Need for Roots, Gravity and 
Grace, and Letter to a Priest. Her work and personality have been 
discussed in both academic journals and popular weeklies, in 
England her work has received the High Anglican blessing of 
T. S. Eliot and in France, Catholic orthodoxy has scented heresy 
and attacked her for her “‘ pseudo-Catholicism.”” She is therefore 
a religious figure of some importance. 

She was born in 1909 of Jewish parents, of bourgeois class and 
comfortable circumstances. Her educational background was 
cultured, liberal and agnostic. Her intellectual endowment was 
prodigious; at the age of six she could quote passages of Racine by 
heart, and at fifteen she graduated. At nineteen she entered the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure and at twenty-two left as a qualified 
teacher of philosophy. ; 

Yet against this background she reacted violently. She was 
imbued from childhood, for instance, with a compulsive sympathy 
with the lot of the very poor, and she set herself in every way to share 
their misery. In the cold of winter as a child she would not wear 
stockings in order to be like the very poor children. As a teacher 
she would only retain of her salary the equivalent of the worker’s 
unemployment dole. Much to the embarrassment of her friends, 
she would break stones on the road with the unemployed. She 
contributed articles to Communist journals. She finally took leave 
from teaching so that she could work in the fields with the country 
, people. She worked as a fraiseuse in the Renault motor-works, 
taking a room in a neighbouring house to avoid anything which 
could make her lot differ from that of her companions in the work- 
shop. After a little more teaching she decided to take part in the 
Spanish Civil War—more out of a zeal to share the lot of the wretched 
than out of any sympathy for Marxism. During the German occupa- 
tion of France, in World War IJ, she worked for the cause of French 


* For personal note on author, see page 144. 
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resistance under Maurice Schumann. It was the ambition of her | 
life to be parachuted into occupied France, but her delicate health 
and her too-obvious racial type prevented it. She left France in 
1942, spent an unhappy month in New York, and then for the two 
remaining years of her life worked in London for the Free French 
movement, making a study of official documents and writing a long 
memorandum on the rights and duties of the State and the individual, 
and on the resurgence of France (The Need for Roots). 

Her personality is most important for the understanding of 
her writings. She was an absurd and unattractive creature, constantly 
ailing, and suffering from continual migraine headaches, pleurisy, 
and finally consumption. She often had to be rescued by her parents 
from the extreme physical labours with which she inflicted herself 
beyond her strength and taken back to the protection of her 
bourgeois home. She was clumsy, having brought her career in 
Spain to an ignominious end by scalding herself with boiling water. 
She purposely wore dowdy clothes, and was painfully humourless. 
She was so intense as to appear either irritating or ridiculous, and 
her greatest friend, the writer and farmer Gustav Thibon, she would 
wear out with her interminable conversation carried on in an inflexible 
monotone voice. Things always seemed to go wrong for her. Some- 
how her heroics turned out to be futile, her acts of dedication fizzled 
out into mere lugubriousness. ‘‘ Her baffled and stubborn love 
always came between her and the dénouement of glory to which she 
aspired.” Psychologically, she was amazingly maladjusted, for she 
would not fit into anything or take on the responsibilities of any 
occupation. As a revolutionary she joined the Spanish loyalists 
vowing never to use the gun she was given, as a political writer she 
had no faith in politics, as a Jewess she denounced everything 
Jewish, and, as a Christian, shrank from joining the Church. 

Yet in spite of her personality—perhaps, because of it—she 
was a brilliant writer. Her work abounds in startling and penetrating 
paradox, childlike naiveté, and unpleasant adolescent extravagance. 
She was a quite unselfconscious enfant terrible whose uncalculated 
utterances shock its grave and reverend seniors. Even T. S. Eliot © 
has to warn us not to be distracted at a first reading by considering © 
how far, and at what points, we agree or disagree with her, and asks 
us simply “‘ to expose ourselves to this woman of a genius akin to 
that of the saints.” Here is an example of her way of writing: 


_ “There are only two moments of perfect nudity and purity 
in life,—birth and death. Between these two points man is 
weighed down to earth by the burden of the things of this 
world.” 


She would pride herself on her high standard of intellectual honesty 
in religion: 
*“One should be absolutely prepared to abandon one’s 
religion, even if it should mean losing all motive for living, if 
it should turn out to be anything other than the truth.” 
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She seems to have written in a terrible intensity, at white heat. She 
is describing, for instance, the beauty of the world, and writes that 
it is the mouth of a labyrinth, into which the unwary individual 
takes a few steps and then loses the opening: 

“ Worn out with nothing to eat or drink, in the dark, separated 
from his dear ones, he walks on without knowing or hoping 
anything . . . If he does not lose courage, if he goes on walking 
it is absolutely certain that he will finally arrive at the centre 
of the labyrinth. And there God is waiting to eat him. Later 
he will go out again, but he will be different after being eaten 
and digested by God. Afterwards he will stay near the entrance 
so that he can gently push all those who come near into the 
opening.” 

But the strangest thing about her is that until the publication 
of her writings after her death, her amazing inner religious life was 
unknown to anyone except a small circle of friends. At fourteen, 
she fell into one of those fits of bottomless despair and seriously 
thought of dying because of the mediocrity of her natural faculties; 
this was only dispelled after months of inward darkness. The life 
of St. Francis of Assisi fascinated her, and she “‘ fell in love with it ”’ 
hoping that “‘ one day Fate would force on her the condition of a 
vagabond and a beggar which he embraced so freely.’”’ The idea of 
purity, “ with all that this can imply for a Christian,” she adds 
significantly, took hold of her at the age of sixteen. 

In her early twenties she was taken by her parents to Portugal 
to recuperate from a bout of ill-health, and on one occasion she left 
them to go alone to a little village. She was “in pieces, soul and 
body,” for in the factory she had been obsessed by the affliction 
(malheur) of the world, and that contact with it had killed her youth, 
so much so, that whenever any human being spoke to her without 
brutality she was convinced there must be some mistake. She 
always regarded herself as branded like a slave, and in this wretched 
condition, physical and mental, she entered this Portuguese village. 
It was evening and there was a full moon. The wives of the fishermen 
were going in procession down to the boats, carrying lighted candles 
and singing ancient chants. She was struck by the poignancy of it 
all and became convinced that Christianity was the religion of 
slaves, that they cannot help belonging to it, and that she also was 
one of them. 

The next year she spent from Palm Sunday to Easter Tuesday 
following all the liturgical services, and wrote: 

“1 was suffering from splitting headaches, each sound hurt 
me like a blow, by an extreme effort of concentration I was able 
to rise above this wretched flesh, to leave it to suffer by itself, 
heaped up in a corner, and to find a pure and perfect joy in the 
unimaginable beauty of the chanting and the words.” 

Her next mystical experience was received during the reciting to 
herself of a poem by George Herbert. She had been introduced 
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to the 17th-century English Metaphysicals by a young English. 
Catholic layman, and this particular poem, “‘ Love,” she had learned 
by heart. At the culminating point of a violent headache she would 
say it over and over again to herself, concentrating all her attention 
on it and “ clinging with all my soul to the tenderness it enshrines.”” 
And it was during one of these recitations that, in her own words,, 
‘* Christ came down and took possession of her.” 

She was completely convinced that in these mystical meetings. 
with Christ she had found her answer, that He was both God and 
the truth, and that even if one turned aside from Him to go towards. 
the truth, ‘“‘ one will not go far before falling into his arms.” 

Later she took great pleasure in reciting the Lord’s Prayer in. 
Greek, and was amazed at the infinite sweetness of the Greek text, 
and would recite it every day. She writes that at times the very first 
words would “‘ tear my thoughts from my body and transport it 
to a place outside space where there is neither perspective nor point 
of view, where noises if there are any only reach me after crossing 
an infinity of silence.” : 

Some, of course, may rank her with the great mystics, and accept 
T. S. Eliot’s advice to “ surrender yourself to her genius,” others, 
acquainted with psychiatry, may dismiss her as pathological. 
Unfortunately, in religion, intense experience does not always. 
give profound understanding, and when Simone Weil attempts. 
to communicate her experience in intelligible terms, the result is 
not a consistent philosophy of religion but only muddle and contra- 
diction. At one moment she is like an outspoken Unitarian, at 
another she is the most dogmatic and convinced Catholic. At one 
moment she writes that “‘ God in his mercy had prevented me from 
reading the mystics, so that it should be evident to me that I had not 
invented this absolutely unexpected contact,”’ and at another she 
shows considerable knowledge of Greek, Hindu, and mediaeval 
mystical writings. At one moment she is wallowing in affliction and 
praising its value for the purification of the soul and priding herself 
on her obedience, humility, and acceptance of the will of God, and 
at another she speaks of herself arrogantly as of more importance 
than God. 

But there is one aspect of her religion that is of great interest 
to religious liberalism, namely her encounter with the Roman 
Church. She made great difficulties for herself and her advisers 
since she was fascinated by Christianity, by its liturgies and celebra- 
tions. She spent innumerable hours discussing the matter with the 
Rey. Father Perrin; she wrote him innumerable letters expounding 
her religious views and difficulties, and yet at the end of it all she 
was no nearer the Church than when she started. 

The roots of this trouble were two—one was that she refused 
to accept the mediation of the Church; the direct contact she 
believed she had had with Reality was too precious for her to submit 
it to another authority. In the Roman Church of course the most 
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‘dangerous person is the solitary contemplative who is guided by 
nobody and obeys the attractions of an inner voice. 


The other was her desperate sympathy with the underdog, 
the outsider, the excluded. If she had entered a religious order she 
would only have separated herself from the masses outside the walls 
of the convent. She helped many people to be converted, but she 
was “like the church bell,” said one monk, “‘ which calls others to 
church but must itself stay outside.”” She did just that, she welcomed 
others into the Church but she herself stood firmly and stubbornly 
with her back to the door. 


What disturbed her most was the Church’s claim to dogmatic 
finality, and in its denunciation of the heretic, those two words, 
anathema sit, were the stumbling block to her. She dared to believe 
that God wanted her to stay outside the Church. For one thing her 
studies of mediaeval history had convinced her that all modern 
political totalitarianism was first taught to humanity by the church 
of the Middle Ages, and for another, “‘ so many things were outside 
the Church,” as she put it, ““so many things that I love and do not 
want to give up, so many things that God loves, otherwise they 
would not be in existence.”” Such people as Simone Weil are always 
a problem for the Roman Church, for it may attack her as a 
“heretic,” a “‘ mystical anarchist,” or a “‘ dangerous syncretist,” 
but in alienating her it is alienating itself from the modern world. 
For the ‘‘ common man,” if such a creature exists, and if he were to 
know of her, this woman would be a saint. She saw the crying need 
for a new sanctity, and sacrificed herself to show the way to it. She 
was a martyr whose whole life and death witnessed the faith she 
professed. And yet hers was a conception of Christianity that 
included all mankind and all history, the wisdom of all ages both 
East and West, the good pagan as well as the good Christian. 


A “‘ strange case”’ indeed, when a woman in the 20th-century 
despises all psychological ideals of inner harmony, peace of mind 
and ‘‘ adjustment,” and glories in conflict and agony, insisting that 
for true purity of soul it has to be bitter agony, and yet at the same 
time is the upholder of an impossibly honest intellectualism, and the 
befriender of the poor, the downtrodden, and the outcast—a real 
** saint of the unchurched ”—and furthermore allows her chosen 
career to cost her her life. 


How future generations will regard her we cannot predict. 
She may be revered as another Joan of Arc. She may become an 
academic study in religious psychopathology. But whatever our 
natural prejudices and instinctive reactions before a figure so 
curious, fanatical, intense and honest, we can only stand in amaze- 
ment at the infinite variety of ways in which the human creature 
can react to Life, and hope that we ourselves, and our particular 
reaction to Life, will be judged as charitably as we judge that of 
Simone Weil. 
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REVIEWS AND LETTERS. 


A REVIEW or SAVING CHILDREN FROM DELINQUENCY 
by D. H. Stott, PH.D., University of London Press, pp. 266, 
12/6. E. SHIRVELL PRICE. 


Here is a sane and inspiring book which gives a new perspective 
on a problem vexed by many one-sided panaceas in recent years. 

Dr. Stott’s earlier report for the Carnegie Trust entitled Delin- 
quency and Human Nature had already won for him recognition as 
a brilliant field-worker and a clear writer. Now in his latest work 
he presents the case for a shift of emphasis in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. From social surgery and the separate treatment of 
chronic symptoms of warped development he turns our attention 
to preventive therapy. Not being a man of one idea he seeks to 
search out and eliminate the causes of delinquency wherever they 
may be—in the home, in the social and economic structure of our 
industrial urban life or in the methods and institutions by which 
our society is trying to fight crime. He shows how the community, 
the School and the Youth Club can help more effectively to prevent 
delinquency. Indirectly he shows also how small a part the churches 
play in the regeneration of our atomised society. He appears to 
have no expectation of assistance from them except insofar as they 
can be stimulated to join with other social organisations in finding 
suitable foster-parents for lads who have to go away from their 
home town for work. 

Dr. Stott’s estimate of the value in hard cash to the nation, of 
preventive work, is illuminating. But one lad saved from a three- 
year term in an Approved School, would justify £800 salary for a 
social practitioner. Ten successes a year would save some £8,000 
per annum above his salary and office expenses. 

Striking passages, almost epigrammatic, appear page after page. 
Here are some : ‘An Approved School discipline which relies on 
fear is piling up trouble for the community’ (p. 156); ‘A child 
who has no anxiety to please becomes unamenable to discipline ” 
(p. 157); ‘ The essence of effective discipline is to judge aright the 
point of forgiveness ’ (p. 158). 

Although there are many indications that Dr. Stott realizes 
that the breakdown family and problem home provide the breeding- 
ground for anti-social behaviour, he wisely sets himself more limited 
objectives than the recreation of family life. He would save the 
Approved School boy from being hardened until he becomes too 
hard a nut to crack by any of our present methods of rehabilitation. 
A chapter on ‘ the imminently delinquent’ is particularly helpful 
in recognising signs and symptoms of dangerous habits. It is a 
great pity that this book was written just before the first report on 
the Juvenile Liaison Officer Scheme, inaugurated by the Chief 
Constable of Liverpool. Nothing has happened of greater promise 
in the whole field of delinquent therapy since the beginning of the 
Probation System. This development also indicates that the churches 
are absent from the front-line struggle for the implementation of 
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Christian principles in the administration of the law and in active 
concern for human suffering and wastage. 

Dr. Stott, leaving statutory agencies to carry on their work, 
shows us that by preventing young people from falling into crime, 
we are doing a finer job than by trying to succour them after they 
have fallen under the law. ‘ Delinquency ’ says Dr. Stott (pp. 204-5), 
must be seen as part of the wider evil of unhappy childhood, .. . 
and by a wider therapeutic approach we should, quite apart from 
delinquency statistics, be made a happer nation.’ 

We are moved to add something that Dr. Stott, with his more 
limited terms of reference, could not be expected to say, namely: 
that the prevention of delinquency calls for the active collaboration 
of all religious agencies. Here is a socio-religious challenge of the 
first order, and there is not one denomination of the Christian Church 
apparently aware of where its duty lies. After the war, the Arch- 
bishop of York called on the Home Secretary to investigate the 
causes of delinquency. Accordingly, Juvenile Delinquency Com- 
mittees were set up in the great cities. Within two years the answer 
was forthcoming. It was that delinquency was due to low morale 
in family life. The Primate had his answer but nothing happened. 
The Church’s clear duty is to spend itself in redressing this evil by | 
every means in its power. The home, and not the church is the 
primary religious institution of society. Unless the churches are 
prepared to risk their very lives for the sake of the home and family 
life of the people, they will surely, even if slowly, lose their own 
lives. There is no longer any justification for holding back on 
grounds of ignorance, when such workers as Dr. Stott are already 
here with tried knowledge and expert guidance. Who is there who 
can rouse the Christian conscience to the task of raising the morale 

ep 9 
of the home and family life of our people ? FE. SHIRVELL PRICE. 


REPLY TO EXPOSTULATION 
Sir, 

May I point out that Mr. Malcolm Rutt would seem to have 
missed the real point of “‘ The Dilemma of Pacifism.” It was not 
my intention to “ justify’ war or violence as a means of settling 
disputes. The Atomic bomb is a judgment on the power policies 
that have hitherto so largely ruled mankind. The Christian who, 
like myself, realises that World War challenges him to find alter- 
native ways of settling disputes, discovers that the causes of war are 
so inextricably mixed up with evil on so many other levels of life that 
it is impossible for any small groups of Christians at present to 
prevent the nation, to which they belong going to war by refusing to 
participate in it; though we are al/ committed to doing all in our 
power to see that the evils which lead to a breakdown of negotiation 
and to the substitution of force, are being tackled. 

A whole Nation that was Christian to its essence probably could 
find a way of preventing war. But we are a long way from that, and 
it is probable that no whole nation could become Christian to its 
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essence before the leaven of Christianity had also permeated other 
countries much more completely. But there is a distinction between 
attacking a small nation and coming to its defence when some 
major power has, in fact, started a war. 

It is for the Christian to use that breathing space, bought by the 
lives of others, to tackle evil fundamentally and so try to win a peace, 
which is harder than winning a war, as we are finding. 

In the article which Mr. Rutt criticises, an attempt was made to 
hold the balance between those who think that pacificism itself is 
an evil to be eliminated and those who do not, and also to show 
the significance of the right of conscience to be respected, and the 
necessity for all who seek to establish peace on earth, pacificist or 
non-pacificist, to join together in working for all that makes for real 
understanding. This is, after all, the only basis for real peace, and ~ 
can never be imposed by force. 

The Dilemma of Pacifism is a real one for the Christian, which- 
ever view he takes, since he is also a citizen of some particular 
nation. I had hoped by clarifying the issues to show that both 
pacifist and other workers for peace might co-operate and succeed 
together, where neither alone could do so in the world as it is to-day, 
with its vast confusion of cross loyalties, racial differences and 
cultures, all of which contain elements for the maintenance of which 
men are willing to risk their lives, Yours, etc., 
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